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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘Rich is the freight, O vessel, that thou bearest! 
Beauty and virtue, 
Fatherly cares and filial veneration, 
Hearts which are proved and strengthen’d by a‘iliction, 
- Manly resentment, fortitude, and action, 
Womanly goodness ; 
All with which Nature halloweth her daughters, 
Tenderness, truth, and purity and meekness, 
Piety, patience, faith, and resignation, 
Love and devotement.’ 
HE time came when Thurlow House grew almost unendurable 
to the lonely child of Bohemian Voysey-street. No star of 
hope shone across that barren desert of monotonous daily life. Those 
infinitesimal lessons of the lower fourth, that slow and gradual 
process which Miss Tompion called laying a foundation, could not 
employ an intellect keen enough to have grappled with the difficul- 
ties of serious study; to have climbed the rugged mountain of know- 
ledge with light and rapid spring, from crag to crag, instead of 
creeping up Miss Storks’s obscure pathway at a snail’s pace, ham- 
pered and hindered by small dunces in pinafores. 

The thought of how little she was learning was to the last 
degree irritating to Louisa Gurner. She could have borne the 
dreary exile in that unfriendly home, if her progress had been rapid, 
if she had felt that Walter’s experiment would be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that he would have reason to be proud of her progress a 
year or two hence; proud of his protégée, even though he might be 
Flora Chamney’s husband. 

But to know that his money was wasted; that her education was 
progressing by inches; that there was nothing Miss Storks taught 
her which she could not have taught herself much more quickly! 
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The night-school in Cave-square would have done more for her than 
Thurlow House was doing. 

Nor was Walter’s chief purpose being fulfilled. She was not 
learning to be a lady. Her only experience of the genus ‘ lady’ was 
derived from young persons who cut her, or talked at her, according 
to the humour of the moment; who were boastful and arrogant, 
loud-voiced and shrill of laughter; who called one another by their 
surnames without prefix, and whose various claims to distinction 
were alike based upon the material advantages of their ‘ people.’ 

Louisa wondered if Flora Chamney, sweet and flower-like, in 
any wise resembled the noisy herd at Thurlow House. Perhaps 
individually, in the kinder atmosphere of home, the Thurlow House 
damsels might be gentle and gracious, refined and amiable. But in 
the aggregate they were essentially vulgar. Louisa coutemplated 
them with wonder, and saw no chance of learning to be a lady in 
such companionship. 

One day her patience suddenly deserted her. Miss Storks was 
out of temper, wearied by the stupidity and troublesomeness of the 
small children, and wreaked her wrath on poor Loo, who was bright 
and ready enough. Loo ‘answered’—an unpardonable offence against 
the laws of Thurlow House; Miss Storks replied with a sneer at 
Miss Gurner’s antecedents; at which the small sycophants laughed 
their loudest by way of conciliating the irate Storks. 

Loo bounced up from her seat, and flung her book upon the 
table. 

‘I will never learn another lesson here,’ she cried indignantly. 
‘Mr. Leyburne does not pay his money that I may be insulted. 
He shall pay no more.’ 

She ran out of the room, and up to the dormitory, caring very 
little what penalties she might have brought on herself by this open 
rebellion. 

She had not been ten minutes in her retirement before she re- 
ceived a ceremonious note, written on highly-glazed paper, and 
delivered by the housemaid. 

Miss Tompion presented her compliments to Miss Gurner, and, 
having heard, with much pain, of her extraordinary exhibition of 
temper, requested that she would be good enough to remain in her 
own apartment until solitary reflection had taught her to govern her 
evil passions, and rendered her fit to associate with young ladies. 
The last words underlined. 

‘I don’t want any more association with such young ladies as 
those,’ thought Loo angrily, as she tore up Miss Tompion’s solemn 
missive, and threw the scraps of paper out of the window, to flutter 
lightly down to the lawn below on the summer air. ‘I don’t want 
to have any more to do with them. What is the use of my staying 
here to be solitary and miserable, when I’m doing no good for my- 
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self, only wasting his money? I must get away somehow before he 
has to pay another term in advance.’ 

She knelt down by the open window, looking up at the blue 
bright sky above those dingy old house-tops yonder, the rugged 
tiled roofs of old Kensington—time-blackened chimneys, not unpic- 
turesque gables; looking up and pondering her future. But she 
was not thinking how she could adapt her nature to the society of 
Miss Tompion’s pupils ; she was only thinking how she could get 
away from Thurlow House altogether. 

Strange, perhaps, but this young Bohemian could not exist in 
an utterly loveless atmosphere. There had not been very much 
affection for her in Voysey-street; she had not tasted all the sweets 
of parental love; had not basked in a grandmother’s fond smiles. 
But Jarred and Mrs. Gurner had cared for her a little. They had 
not been without their moments of tenderness. She had been ‘ my 
girl’ and ‘ my lass’ to Jarred, when he was in a good temper. She 
had been ‘ Loo dear’ with Mrs. Gurner, when things went smoothly ; 
and she had been ‘our Loo’ even at the worst. She belonged to 
them, and in her heart of hearts she loved them dearly—yes, even 
the discontented grandmother. 

Here, she belonged to no one. She was an intruder, a wan- 
derer from a lower world, who had pushed her way into this exalted 
sphere, and was made to feel herself at once unwelcome and out of 
place. 

‘I won’t stand it any longer,’ said Loo, looking up at the blue 
sky with its fleecy drifting clouds; ‘I'll run away. Ican’t go back 
to father, after his turning me out of doors. I'll emigrate—go to 
Australia. What's that place where Mr. Chamney earned all his 
money ? Queensland. Mr. Leyburne has shares in some of the 
ships that go there. I’ve heard him talk about them. Ships that 
carry out hundreds of emigrants to a great fertile country where there 
is room enough and food enough for them all. I'll go to Queens- 
land. Domestic servants are always wanted, they say. And I know 
how to do housework. I’ve had plenty of it in my time. AndI 
should get well paid there, and might save money in a good many 
years, and be a lady by and by. And I should have an hour or two at 
night when my work was done, to read as I used in Voysey-street ; 
time to educate myself better than Miss Storks would educate me 
in three miserable years.’ 

This impulsive young person was quick to decide where her 
feelings were strong. She had money, that banknote which Walter 
had given her—a secret hoard of which she had thought with thank- 
fulness in her hours of despondency, a sum which would assist her 
flight at any time. 

The tea-bell rang while she was meditating this awful step. 
Six o’clock. In two hours more it would be almost dark—the soft 
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summer darkness. She knew all the habits of the house. Prayers 
were read at eight. The great hall-door was not fastened until half- 
past. While the whole school was at prayer in the dining-room, 
she might go down with a small bundle of clothes, and slip quietly 
out into the forecourt. The tall iron gate would be locked, but the 
key was left in the lock until the chief housemaid went out at half- 
past eight to lock up for the night. Any one coming to Thurlow 
House after that hour was received with such drawing of bolts and 
turning of keys and clanking of chains, as made him keenly con- 
scious of his untimeous visit. 

Two hours, two slow silent hours, and she would be outside 
Thurlow House, and free. She thought of the white-sailed ship, 
the pathless sea, that ocean which her eyes had never beheld out 
of a picture. She thought of the homely common people who would 
be her companions. No contempt would she meet from them. She 
knew how kind people were in Voysey-street, how friendly, how 
ready to help, how interested in one another’s welfare. Fond of 
scandal, it must be owned, and not unwilling to throw the first stone; 
but ready to pick up the pelted victim, and take her in to their 
houses, and bind up her wounds and comfort her, when the stoning 
was over. 

Would her flight be an act of ingratitude towards Walter, the 
benefactor who had wished to educate and make her a lady? In 
seeming, perhaps, but not in reality. It was the best thing she 
could do for him, to remove herself out of his path for ever—an 
element of perplexity, a cause of trouble gone from his life. He 
had looked so sorry for her, so distressed, so embarrassed at that 
dismal parting, when her fortitude had altogether deserted her, and 
she had shed her foolish tears upon his breast. 

Better, far better that she should be on the other side of the 
world, as far as distance could remove her from the painter and his 
young wife. Better for him, happier for her. 

‘Perhaps I may cure myself of loving him—in Australia,’ she 
said to herself. ; 

Some tea was brought her—tea only in name. A pint mug of 
tepid cocoa, a plate of piled-up bread-and-butter—square blocks of 
stalish bread faintly smeared with some fatty preparation—an abun- 
dant, but not an appetising meal. Miss Gurner did not even look 
at it. 

Time wore on; the sky grew yellow above those ancient roofs, 
then red, then opal. The great bell rang for prayers, the harsh cruel 
bell whose clamour had so often recalled her from delusive dreams. 
She had prepared her bundle, a neat square package, tightly com- 
pressed, containing as much as she could venture to carry—linen, 
brush and comb, a second gown, a second pair of boots—a bundle 
which was not big enough to make her conspicuous in the streets. 
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She examined her purse, an old worn leather portemonnaie. It 
contained the twenty-pound note, and one silver sixpence, the 
residue of those three shillings which her father had given her for 
a pair of gloves. 

The sixpence would pay for an omnibus to take her to the City. 
But once in the City, what would she do for a night’s lodging? It 
might be too late for her to get on board an emigrant ship, and she 
knew enough of the world to know that her twenty-pound note 
would be looked at with the eye of suspicion. It was just possible, 
however, that she might obtain a night’s lodging on credit, and get 
her note changed in the morning. 

Or if the worst befell her, she could walk about the quiet city 
streets till morning. She was not appalled even by this contingency. 
She would bear anything to escape from Thurlow House, and its un- 
friendly occupants. Nothing occurred to hinder her flight. She 
went softly down-stairs, through the silent house, which would be so 
noisy half an hour hence when the girls were going up to their dor- 
mitories. She could hear the solemn droning of Miss Tompion’s 
voice as she flitted lightly across the hall. 

The great door could not be opened and shut without noise, a 
sound that seemed to reverberate through all the realms of space. 
Loo dashed across the courtyard, scared by that perilous clamour, 
opened the gate with convulsive haste, darted along the little bit of 
quiet bystreet which divided Thurlow House from the high road. 

Once in that busy thoroughfare she felt as if the worst were over. 
A red omnibus was passing; she hailed it with a shrill cry that made 
the driver bring his horses up sharp, she dashed into the muddy 
road, sprang lightly on the step. ‘Allright!’ cried the conductor; 
and Loo was sent into the vehicle almost head foremost, as the 
horses pursued their journey with a sudden plunge. 

‘ That’s how I like to see a young woman get into a ’bus,’ re- 
marked the conductor admiringly to an outside passenger ; ‘ none of 
your shilly-shally: not like your middle-aged parties, who keep us 
waiting five minutes while they’re tucking up their petticoats, and 
shutting up their blessed umberellers.’ 

‘Does this omnibus go to the City?’ faltered Loo, when she had 
regained her breath after that frantic flight from the privileges of 
polite education. 

‘Yes, miss. Mension House—Benk.’ 

What should she do when she got to the Mansion House ? Ask 
her way to the nearest Australian ship? or try to find the office of 
Messre. Maravilla and Co., the great shipbrokers, who exported 
emigrants as plentifully as Provence exports sardines, and packed 
them almost as closely, yet with extreme consideration for their 
comfort ? 

The hour was too late for either course. She must either find 
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a shelter, or walk the stony-hearted streets, till morning and business 
hours revisited this part of the globe. 

The omnibus deposited her at the Mansion House, after a jour- 
ney that seemed long; a journey through lighted streets that had a 
bright and cheerful look, pleasant to the eye that had not of late 
beheld a lamp-lit city. At the Mansion House, Loo asked her way 
to the Docks, but was unable to state what docks she wanted, and 
therefore. received vague instructions to keep straight on through 
Cornhill, and then ask again. 

To Loo, Cornhill was as other hills; and not seeing any sharp 
incline, she turned off to the right, and strayed over London Bridge 
into the Borough. Here she wandered for an hour or so, till weari- 
ness began to creep upon her. Even that bundle of clothes grew 
heavy, after she had carried it a long time.. She sat down on 
the steps of St. George’s Church to rest, but was told to get up and 
move on by the guardian of the night. 

Banished from this haven, she turned out of the broad busy 
Borough, still busy even at eleven o’clock, and entered a labyrinth 
of quieter streets, which led her by various turnings and windings 
into another broad and busy thoroughfare, the Old Kent-road. 
From the Old Kent-road she wandered to the New, where she looked 
hopelessly about for some house in which she could venture to ask 
for a night’s lodging, without fear of entering some den of infamy. 
Those small dingy streets had a doubtful look. The dark obscure 
houses might be the abodes of vice and crime. Gaslights and a 
broad road seemed in some measure warrants of respectability. 
She paused before a coffee-house which was just closing for the 
night—a house that sold no spirituous liquors—dealt only in such 
mild beverages as tea, coffee, and cocoa, and might therefore be 
trusted. Here she was told she could have a bedroom; and em- 
boldened by the landlady’s face, which was honest and friendly, Loo 
showed her the banknote as a voucher for her respectability. 

‘It’s all the money I have about me,’ she said, ‘and I should 
like to get it changed if you could tell me where to find any one who 
would change it.’ 

‘Tf it’s a good one I can get it changed fast enough,’ said the 
landlady. ‘ You needn’t be afraid to trust me with it. I’ve kept 
this house fifteen years, and my father before me. But how doesa 
young woman like you come by a twenty-pound note, wandering 
about all alone at this time of night with that bundle ?’ 

‘I am going to emigrate,’ answered Loo. ‘I’ve saved the 
money to pay my passage. I’m going to Queensland to service.’ 

‘ Ah, and to get. a husband, I suppose. That’s what all the 
young women emigrants are after.’ 

‘No,’ returned Loo with a sigh. ‘ There’s no one in Queens- 
land that would tempt me to marry.’ 
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She intrusted her note to the woman, not without a fear that 
she might be made the victim of some London sharper. But the 
landlady’s face was honest, and the place had a substantial air. A 
servant-maid brought her some supper—a slice of pale ham, a roll 
and pat of butter, and a large cup of steaming coffee. Rest and 
food were alike welcome. She had eaten nothing since one o'clock, 
and she had walked till she was dead-beaten. It was positive lux- 
ury to sit in the gas-lighted parlour, where the landlady’s work-bas- 
ket adorned the table, and the landlady’s big tabby cat was purring 
its contentment on the hearthrug. 

Loo ate her supper with a thankful spirit, grateful to Providence 
for this harbour of refuge in the big awful city, awful to her by 
reason of its strangeness and all the legends she had heard of its 
iniquity. She smiled at the thought of having escaped so easily 
from Miss Tompion. Perhaps they were driving about London 
in cabs, some of them, hunting for her. They would hardly find 
her in the New Kent-road, hardly follow all those doublings and 
windings by which she had found this humble shelter. 

The landlady returned in about twenty minutes, and laid nine- 
teen sovereigns and a pound’s worth of silver before Miss Gurner. 

‘ There,’ she exclaimed, ‘I’ve got it for you, but it wasn’t very 
easy at this time of night, I can tell you.’ 

Loo was duly grateful, and a quarter of an hour later was slum- 
bering placidly in Mrs. Hampton’s two pair back, wrapped in happier 
slumber than she had ever known amidst the frigid proprieties of 
Thurlow House. 

She had begged to be called early, and rose at six, awakened by 
the first stir of life in the house. She had breakfasted and paid her 
small account by seven, when she took a friendly leave of the land- 
lady, who told her the nearest way to Thames-street, where she was 
to find the office of Mr. Maravilla, the shipbroker, whose vessels 
sailed between London and Brisbane, with their mighty cargoes of 
poor humanity. 

She walked to the busy street by the great river, still carrying 
her bundle, found the office, and had to wait nearly an hour for its 
opening. Here she paid half her passage money—eight pounds out 
of sixteen—and received a ticket entitling her to all those various 
and numerous articles of outfit which are provided by a paternal care 
for the childlike and confiding emigrant. 

She saw John Maravilla himself, opening letters and telegrams 
with the rapidity of a steam engine, and giving orders to three 
or four clerks at their different desks, while busy underlings pushed 
to and fro and in and out. A smart and orderly office; desks of 
shining mahogany; smaller and more sacred offices opening out of 
the main building, like the chapels of a continental cathedral ; 
plate-glass resplendent on every side; plenty of light, plenty of 
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space, or the most made of all available space, and a superabun- 
dance of energy—an all-pervading briskness and vitality that was 
like quicksilver. 

Mr. Maravilla himself condescended to address the lonely 
applicant, struck by an appearance which had little in common with 
the mass of emigrants. 

‘Going out alone? Well, you can’t do better. Domestic 
service ?: That’s the thing out there; wages three times what you 
can get in England, mutton threepence a pound, climate splendid, 
husbands abundant. Assisted passage, eh? No, going to pay 
yourself. Foolish girl! Never mind. Do well in Queensland. 
Never want to come back, nobody ever does. Jones, make out this 
young lady’s ticket. You're just in time for the Promised Land. 
Blackwall Railway "ll take you down to Limehouse ; easy walk to the 
West India Docks. Ask for the Promised Land; no time to 
lose. She'll be towed down to Gravesend this afternoon. Show 
that paper, get your outfit. Good-morning.’ 

Loo had hardly time to breathe before she found herself out in 
the streets again with that mysterious ticket, her passport to the 
Antipodes, in her hand, fairly launched for Queensland. Though 
she stood in the London street, she felt that she no more belonged 
to it, had no more part in its busy life, that she was already an exile. 
Eager as she had been to emigrate, the thought sent a sudden pain 
to her heart. What is that mystic tie which binds man to his native 
soil ? so that, be he never so careless, to leave it is to feel a human 
sorrow, as when we say farewell to a human friend. 

There had been rain all through the night and early morning, 
and Thames-street was at its dirtiest; but the mud and slush of 
Thames-street were as nothing compared with the quagmires of the 
West India Docks, which Loo approached by and by from the 
station. Here was mud indeed, and a new world, the mighty world 
of ships ; tall slim spars piercing the summer sky; colours flying 
gaily from the topmasts of gigantic vessels; drawbridges to cross; 
merchandise being carried to and fro; casks without number; forests 
of logwood ; wildernesses of wool sacks. 

Loo had to ask her way a good many times, showing her ticket 
by way of warrant for her presence in that unknown world, before 
she arrived at a long low shed, where the superintendent was giving 
out stores to the emigrants: beds, tin pannikins, cutlery, forks and 
spoons of brilliant Britannia metal, which would not have disgraced 
a middle-class dining-table, hardware, marine soap, clothing even 
to some favoured wanderers, who mortgaged future labour to obtain 
supplies in the present—blue-worsted jerseys and meleskin trou- 
sers for the men ; substantial brown and gray stuffs for the women 
to fashion into gowns and petticoats. 

In this repository the bustle of departure was at its height. A 
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clerk was sitting at his desk, entering the names of emigrants, 
the numbers of berths; here in family groups of two, two and a half, 
three, three and a half, four, four and a half, five; the halves repre- 
senting juvenile members of the tribe; there, in solitary singleness, 
the youthful agricultural labourer, the pale mechanic, the young 
woman going across the world to better herself. 

The emigrants passed along a kind of gangway, like the rail 
which guards the queue at the door of a Parisian theatre, and after 
receiving the number of their berths went on to the counter, across 
which Mr. Swan, the outfitter, was distributing his stores—first, a 
narrow straw mattress, in new ticking, clean and fresh from the 
manufacturer ; next, an assortment of tin vessels, mug, plate, basin ; 
then cutlery; and finally, three or four pale bars of marine soap ; to 
some, moleskins and jerseys; to others, none. 

He was a bright, pleasant-looking gentleman, this Mr. Swan, 
with a frank, good-humoured face, which was more youthful than his 
years. He spent his life in dealing out stores to emigrants, or con- 
tracting for tin pannikins and mattresses, and without having ever 
emigrated himself, looked upon emigration asthe most agreeable thing 
in the world ; a destiny for which all were born, those who remained 
behind having merely cheated fate, and deprived Queensland of her 
citizens. Mr. Swan would have depopulated the British Isles, and 
sent their inhabitants southward in quest of fortune, duly provided 
with tin pannikins. He was an enthusiastic Shakespearian student, 
and had the verses of the master bard ever on his lips—could 
hardly distribute his tins without a happy quotation, in fact. This 
morning’s work would go on for some hours as fast as ever work 
was done, the tin pannikins jingling and clattering, the straw mat- 
tresses rustling, the shed crowded with human life, emigrants 
struggling up to the counter, emigrants staggering away under the 
burden of mattresses for a family, and Mr. Swan’s Shakespearian 
quotations rising cheerily above all the clatter; and in the after- 
noon Mr. Swan would go down to Gravesend on board the Promised 
Land, and would be seen in every part of the ship, distributing panni- 
kins up to the last moment. 

‘* Why, so: now have I done a good day’s work,’’’ said Mr. 
Swan, as he checked off a number of vouchers, receipts for the 
goods he had distributed, which represented his claims for reimburse- 
ment by the Queensland Government. ‘‘‘ Here comes a man, let’s 
stay till he be past.””’ Now, young man, clear out with those mat- 
tresses. ‘‘ Now, fair one, does your business follow us ?’’’ to Louisa, 
who had by this time approached the counter. ‘Going out alone? 
Ah, tired of this used-up old country, I suppose, ‘‘ and thou art flying 
to a fresher clime.’’ There you are, my dear—one plate, one mug, 
two spoons. Plenty more on board among the single men for’ard. 
The young women are aft, but I’ve seen some of ’em forward. 
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“ But, for their virtue-only is their show; 
They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade.” 
There’s your mattress, my dear; clumsy load for a delicate young 
person like you. 
“ Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne’er be weary ;”’ 
pushing across the straw mattress. Loo grasped the slippery tick 
as best she might, still clutching her bundle, and struggled away 
from the counter. A young emigrant, Irish and good-natured, re- 
lieved her of her heaviest burden, and offered to carry it to the ship 
for her. 

There lay the Promised Land—a giant vessel, painted black, with 
a broad gold band along her bows, and her name in golden letters. 
All was life and motion on board her: passengers struggling up the 
accommodation ladder laden with their belongings, ship’s officers 
hurrying to and fro, sailors bawling to each other, stores being 
shipped, government inspectors taking stock,—all the business of 
emigration in full swing, and the emigrants themselves looking in 
nowise miserable. Whatever pangs they might feel hereafter when 
the last faint outline of their island home faded from their gaze, and 
the sense of exile came upon them, they seemed too busy just now 
for regrets or lamentations. The young children sent up their feeble 
wailings, bewildered by the strange and bustling scene ; but fathers 
and mothers, lads and lasses, looked happy enough ; indeed the 
novelty of the scene seemed to have put every one in good spirits, 
and cheerful voices and mirthful laughter rang clear above the various 
sounds of preparation. 

At one o’clock there was a strong muster round the galley or 
cook-house, and brawny labour-hardened hands held out the tin 
dishes just received from Mr. Swan to an intelligent and shiny- 
looking coloured man, who filled the bright new platters with roast 
beef and steaming potatoes. For many weeks this good-tempered- 
looking darkey would minister to the living freight of the Promised 
Land, and the same eager cries would be heard from the pushing 
crowd, of ‘ Now, then, doctor, my turn next.’ This distribution 
completed, family groups were soon seated at the clean deal tables, 
looking happy enough in their narrow quarters, and doing ample 
justice to their first meal on ship-board. Hats and bonnets were 
hung up on convenient pegs in the narrow berths, luggage for the 
voyage arranged, children began to trot to and fro in the dusky 
cabin with curious faces, wondering at this great strange floating 
home. 

Loo was taken down to the young women’s quarters, and handed 
over to the matron; a comfortable-looking person, who had spent 
ten years of her life in perambulating the ocean. She asked Miss 
Gurner a good many questions as to why she was leaving England, 
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and so on, which the Thurlow House fugitive found it rather hard 
to answer. But she did contrive to answer them somehow; and the 
matron, who heard too many statements to pay miaute attention to 
details, was satisfied. Loo found her allotted portion of space, 
and laid down her mattress. It seemed a very narrow space after 
the ample dormitory at Thurlow House, but Loo did not regret that 
loveless mansion. The girls here were vastly below Miss Portslade 
and the aristocracy of Bath in the social scale, but they were 
cleanly and comfortably clad, honest and good-natured-looking, 
light-hearted and friendly. Some of these young exiles gathered 
round Loo, and would fain have taken her up on deck to watch the 
new comers, and enjoy the variety of the scene; but this favour 
Miss Gurner declined. 

‘I’m very tired, so I'll stay down here till the ship starts for 
Gravesend,’ she said; fearful lest some one from Thurlow House 
should have tracked her down to the Docks, and come on board to 
claim her. 

‘What! haven’t you any friends coming to bid you good-bye?’ 
asked one rosy-cheeked damsel pityingly. 

‘No, my friends live too far away.’ 

‘And so do mine,’ said an emigrant of eleven years old, who had 
travelled up from Newcastle alone, and was going out to Brisbane 
to join some prosperous relations. ‘Father and mother are poor 
people at Newcastle, and there’s such a many of us; and uncle and 
aunt have got on so well in Brisbane ; so aunt’s wrote to say if they 
could send me out to her, she’d keep me and bring me up. And 
I'm going out alone.’ 

While the little girl was telling her story, a jolly-looking man, 
with a round ruddy face, bright twinkling eyes, and somewhat 
Falstaffian figure, came pushing his way through the groups of 
girls, with the sailor’s easy-rolling gait, to see that all things were 
going smoothly in this part of his ship. This was Captain Ben- 
bow, the master of the Promised Land, a man who looked the 
very personification of good health and good temper. He was 
round as a cask, and seemed brimming over with kindliness and 
jollity, like a hogshead with sound old October. This was his tenth 
voyage to Queensland, and his name was now almost a household 
word among the numerous homesteads of the new colony; and in 
many a letter home friends were urged to come out in the Promised 
Land. 

Captain Benbow heard the child’s account of herself with a 
fatherly smile, patted the curly head, and bade the matron take 
good care of the youngster. ‘If she wants anything out of the 
ordinary way, let me know,’ said he, ‘ and the little lass shall have 


Loo sat down in a corner, and made friends with this youngest 
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emigrant, while the bustle and clamour and heavy tread of hastening 
feet went on over-head. She was glad to have something weaker, 
more helpless than herself to cherish. This fresh, bright little 
North-country peasant girl might be quite outside the pale of Thur- 
low House gentility, but Loo was not the less pleased with her. 

By and by, about four o’clock in the afternoon, came heavier 
trampings, louder noises, a grating of cables. The ship was leaving 
the Docks. 

‘Do let’s go on deck,’ cried the little girl; and Loo yielded as 
much to her own unspoken wish as to the child’s expressed desire, 
when she ran up the ladder to see the last of the great city which 
had been her cradle. 

The ship was just beginning to move, drawn by a little puffing 
tug, which looked a mere cockleshell beneath those giant bows. 
The side of the dock was crowded with spectators—men waving 
their hats, women waving their handkerchiefs—some weeping, more 
gazing upward to that peopled deck, with a friendly grin of en- 
couragement. The mass seemed to surge to and fro as the ship 
glided away. A cheer rent the air, an answering cheer rang from 
the deck; and lo, the Promised Land shot out of the Docks on to the 
broad breast of the strong river; and Loo felt she was an exile. 

‘ Will he be sorry when he misses me ?’ she asked herself. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


* Ay, so delicious is the unsating food, 

That men who might have tower’d in the van 
Of all the congregated world, to fan 

And winnow from the coming step of Time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 

Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 
Have been content to let occasion die, 

Whilst they did sleep in love’s Elysium.’ 


Fora was established in a new home, the lodging which Mrs. 
Ollivant had chosen in obedience to her son’s telegram. 

She had not made by any means a bad selection; and even 
Flora, to whom all the onter world wore a mournful empty look, as 
if nature had assumed one pervading tone of melancholy gray—even 
Flora confessed that these apartments in Kensington Gore were 
very nice, and that the view of the Park from the drawing-room 
windows was pretty. But in her heart of hearts Flora felt that 
she would have preferred Fitzroy-square. She would have found a 
mournful consolation in looking out of the window, and remember- 
ing how many times a day she had seen Walter pass—in conjuring 
his shadow out of empty air, and fancying she saw him go by. She 
liked to feed her grief; she petted it, and made much of it; took 
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the skeleton out of its hiding-place every night when she was alone, 
and fondled it ; and fell asleep tearful with the bony creature in her 
arms, and hugged it in her dreams. 

Before her father she affected serenity, or even cheerfulness. She 
ministered to him, she talked to him, walked in Kensington Gardens 
with him; though the placid beauty of those groves and lawns and 
still smooth water was loathsome to her. She never forgot Dr. 
Ollivant’s warning: if she wanted to preserve her father’s life, to 
lengthen his days, she must not afflict him by the knowledge of her 
misery. She must lock the door of her heart’s secret chamber, and 
pretend to forget. 

Mr. Chamney had been to Fitzroy-square, and had made all 
possible inquiries about the missing painter. Walter’s landlady had 
received no tidings of him. There were his goods and chattels, his 
easel, his unfinished pictures—pictures that were to have brought 
him fame—just as he had left them. His desk, his books, his 
pipes, his foolish little extravagances—emblems of youth and folly— 
all undisturbed. Had he lived, he would surely have claimed these 
things, which seemed a part of himself. 

Mr. Chamney went down to the City and saw Mr. Maravilla. 
He too had received no tidings. 

‘ Haven’t seen him for three months,’ said the shipbroker ; ‘ lets 
his money accumulate. He’s been getting ten per cent out of the 
Sir Galahad—lucky fellow. Everything Ferguson touched always 
turned to gold, and I suppose it’s the same with his nephew.’ 

‘I wish I could find out what has become of him,’ sighed Mark ; 
and then told the story of Walter Leyburne’s disappearance. 

‘Odd,’ said Mr. Maravilla, ‘but perhaps not so bad as you 
think. A young man’s escapade, very likely. He may have had 
his reasons for keeping out of the way.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Mark. ‘I'd rather think him dead than a 
deceiver and deserter. I believe he loved my little girl, and that 
nothing less than death could have parted them.’ 

Mr. Maravilla shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

‘Young men do such queer things nowadays,’ he remarked. ‘I 
always thought young Leyburne was rather wild.’ 

Mark Chamney went home sorrowful. There was no comfort 
here for him to take to his darling. Happily she seemed to be 
overcoming her grief. She smiled at*him with almost the old 
smile. She fed and cherished her birds. She sat with an open 
book before her sometimes, and appeared to.read. It was only Dr. 
Ollivant’s watchful eye which noted how rarely she turned the 
leaves, how vacant was the gaze she fixed upon the lines. 

Dr. Ollivant spent all his evenings at Kensington. He altered 
his dinner hour from half-past seven to half-past six. He cheated 
himself of rest and study, he robbed his mother of the society she 
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loved best in the world, for the privilege of sitting in the quiet little 
drawing-room in Kensington Gore, watchful, earnest, thoughtful, 
bent on one business, the cure of this wounded heart. He who 
knew so much of cardiac disease held to the belief that this disease 
was not organic, that the innocent heart might once again beat with 
tranquil pulsation, once again find joy in domestic affection and 
simple girlish pleasures. To console Flora was the task he had set 
himself, and while consoling to win her for his own. Love so real 
must conquer: all things, he thought. There should be no foolish 
outburst of passion, like that untimely avowal in the Devonian 
burial-ground. Calm as the motion of the starry spheres should be 
his progress. ‘ Without haste, without rest.’ 

His only hope of success was to interest the dormant mind, to 
teach the head to cure the wounds of the heart. He observed that 
Flora had fallen into habits of indolence, a pervading lassitude, an 
indifference to all things save her father’s comfort and health—habits 
that were strange to that bright, active, young life. 

She had never touched pencils or colour-box since her lover’s 
disappearance, and Cuthbert Ollivant was too wise to counsel a re- 
turn to the old artistic efforts. Gulnare, with her scarlet fez and 
scarlet lips, blue-black hair, and almond-shaped eyes, lay buried at 
the bottom of Flora’s deepest trunk, and with Gulnare many a poor 
sketch whose every line recalled the guiding hand which had helped 
her; the bright head, with its waving auburn hair, so often bent 
over her shoulder; the friendly voice that had directed and praised. 
No, Flora would never paint again. 

There was a piano in the Kensington Gore drawing-room, a 
Broadwood sent in by the doctor. But that piano might as well 
have been a dumb-waiter, or a stage piano, innocent of strings or 
hammers. Flora rarely touched the keys. How could she sing, 
when every song, every ballad would have recalled the old happy 
evenings, the life that was fled? Once in a way she would play 
some mournful melody, some tender pathetic air of Mozart’s or 
Beethoven’s. But the music affected her too deeply, moved her to 
tears. 

The doctor saw that she must have some kind of employment, 
some occupation which would beguile her from this brooding sorrow. 
The only question was what form the distraction should take. 
Music and painting were alike impossible. If Doctor Ollivant had 
been a religious man he would have persuaded Flora to go to church 
twice a day, and spend her leisure in visiting the sick and poor. But 
religion did not form an important part in the doctor’s life. He went 
to church once every Sunday; and thanked an overruling Providence 
in a general way for his success in life, and he had never gone deep 
enough into theological questions to become an infidel. He de- 
termined to develop this poor child’s intellect, to teach her some- 
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thing. That literature which he knew best was for the most part 
classical. He tried to interest her in the Roman poets, to open 
the gates of a new world. He proposed to teach her Latin; a dull 
dry business enough perhaps at first, but something for her to 
achieve, difficulties for her to grapple with, work to do. 

He brought a translation of Horace one evening, and read some 
of the Odes; but before beginning he gave Flora a vivid sketch 
of the Horatian period, the world in which the poet lived and moved ; 
described those wondrous cities, villas, gardens, fountains, chariot 
races, gladiatorial combats; brought before her all the glory and 
brightness of old Rome, and then read the purest and best of the 
Odes. 

‘He does not seem to have been happy,’ said Flora, noting the 
minor strain in the music. 

‘ Perhaps not, according to a young person’s notion of happiness. 
He knew the world too well not to know that kind of happiness to 
be purely mythical, fabulous as that picture of life before Pandora 
opened her casket. But if not happy, he was wise. He knew the 
limits of man’s capacity for joy, and made the most of life.’ 

‘TI like his poetry, but I don’t like him very much. Was he 
young and handsome ?’ inquired Flora with languid curiosity. 

‘Not always,’ answered the doctor discreetly. He was too 
wise to inform her just yet that the bard was somewhat ill-favoured, 
and of a stumpy figure. 

‘ Shouldn’t you like to read Horace in Latin? You can have 
no idea of his power until you know the language he wrote in. The 
best of translations is mere jingle compared with the music of the 
original.’ 

‘It doesn’t look very interesting,’ said Flora, glancing at the 
doctor’s Latin copy. There seemed to be a good many long words 
ending in ibus and que. ‘ But I'll try to learn Latin if you like. It 
might please papa to see me going on with my education.’ 

‘It would indeed, darling,’ cried Mark, who understood his 
friend’s motive. 

‘ Then I'll bring a Latin grammar to-morrow evening, and we'll 
make a beginning.’ 

The beginning was made, and with the doctor’s help was a very 
good beginning. His logical brain simplified all details. Flora 
found that there was some interest even in Latin grammar. Strange 
as it may seem, she derived more comfort from the four conjuga- 
tions than from all the hackneyed consolations that friends could have 
offered. The doctor did his utmost to make the road easy—did 
not bind her down to the dry details of grammar, or nauseate her 
appetite for knowledge by keeping her too long to the slave who 
shuts the gate, and the citizen who cultivates the garden. He gave 
her a Horatian ode almost at the beginning, and by that one lyric 
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showed her the genius of the language, and awakened her interest 
in the study. 

Even though he saw her pleased and interested, willing to la- 
bour at verbs and exercises in the day, and eager for her evening 
lesson on Horace, he took care not to fatigue her or exhaust her 
interest. 

‘We will only give Horace two evenings a week,’ he said. ‘I 
must find some fresh means of amusing you on the other evenings.’ 

He brought his books, and taught her a little astronomy ; 
awakened the organ of wonder by exhibiting to her that wide un- 
known world of the spheres. Here again her interest was quickly 
aroused, for the doctor was no dryasdust teacher. He contrived 
to enlist her sympathies for the mighty host of discoverers, from 
Ptolemy downwards. He told her the history of those darker arts, 
which mystics and false prophets of old time had associated with 
the starry heavens. Knowledge so new beguiled her into tem- 
porary forgetfulness of that one absorbing sorrow. Mark wondered 
to see her eyes sparkle and her cheeks flush when the doctor ex- 
pounded the strange and complex movements of those unknown 
worlds, and revealed to his wondering pupil the infinity of distance 
and time in that undiscovered sky. 

He was careful not to overtax the young student’s brain, yet 
stretched the cord to its fullest tension, knowing that while the 
mind worked the heart must rest, even if that rest were but the dull 
leaden sleep of a heart empty of all joy. Not too often did he 
occupy her thoughts by that most awe-inspiring of all sciences, the 
study of the stars. On some evenings he brought her rare flowers, 
and showed her the mysteries of floral anatomy. Once when he 
had brought her an orchid of peculiar loveliness, a pinkish waxen- 
petalled blossom, like a floral butterfly, she clasped her hands with 
something of the old childlike joyfulness, and exclaimed, 

‘O, that is too lovely to die unremembered. I must paint it.’ 

‘ Do,’ said the doctor, pleased ; ‘ you cannot imagine how I should 
value such a sketch.’ 

Only for a moment had she forgotten. 

‘No. I shall never paint again,’ she said, with that quiet sad- 
ness which springs from deepest feeling. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘No tear relieved the burden of her heart ; 
Stunn’d with the heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half-waken’d from a midnight dream of blood.’ 

Fiora’s acquaintance with the popular Latin poet had only just 
commenced, when she was surprised one morning by a visit from a 
person whom she had never seen before, and whose right to approach 
her was questionable. 
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It was a fine warm August morning, and Mark Chamney had 
gone to the City on business, loth to leave his daughter indoors in 
such balmy weather. 

‘You'll go for a walk in the Gardens, won’t you, my pet, with 
Tiny ? Tiny wants a run.’ 

Tiny was a miniature terrier, whose feet and tail seemed to have 
been borrowed from his natural enemy the rat. A black-and-tan 
terrier, with a sleek loose skin, whereby he might be lifted off the 
ground without injury to his feelings; a skin a size and a half too 
large for him, a misfit which was supposed to be a sign of his high 
breeding, as also his damp small’ nose, and the sparseness of hair 
on his smallround head. This animal Mr. Chamney had presented 
to his daughter as a companion and consoler ; and—youth is frivo- 
lous—there were moments when Flora derived comfort from the 
blandishments of Tiny. 

‘Very well, papa darling; I'll take a little run with Tiny. 
Good-bye, dear. You won’t walk too fast, or overheat yourself, or 
sit in a four-wheeled cab with both windows open, or go too many 
hours without a biscuit and a glass of sherry ?’ 

‘No, Baby; I'll be as careful as an old woman. And I hope to 
be home again between two and three.’ 

Flora accompanied her father to the hall-door, nay, to the gate of 
the little forecourt, and kissed him in the face of the Kensington- 
road, to the admiration of some young gentlemen on the knifeboard of 
a passing omnibus. And then she went back to the empty drawing- 
room, and walked up and down once or twice listlessly, and looked 
out of all the three windows one after another, without taking the 
slightest notice of Tiny, and felt that life was desolate. 

Happily she had promised to write a Latin exercise for the 
doctor ; so, after a little despondent idleness, she took out her books, 
pen and ink, and began about the hostages, and the slaves, and the 
messengers, and the ships, and boys and girls, and citizens and old 
men, and was soon absorbed in the difficulties of her task. 

She was still plodding patiently on, with perpetual recourse to 
her vocabulary, when the housemaid brought her a card, a stiff little 
card of that small size which is generally masculine, but this card 
bore a feminine inscription : 

Mrs. GURNER, 
LADIES’ WARDROBE, 
11 Voysey-street, Fitzroy-square. 


N.B. Liberal terms given for Ladies’ cast-off wearing apparel. 
Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


‘ An elderly lady, miss, asked to see you.’ 
Flora stared at the card with a bewildered air. Two words in 
it awakened her interest—Fitzroy-square. Any one coming from 
Turrp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII. T 
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Fitzroy-square had a claim upon her attention. They might tell 
her something about Walter. 

The faint, faint tinge of slowly-returning health left her cheeks 
at that agitating thought. 

‘I don’t know this person,’ she said, ‘ but I’'ll see her. You 
can show her up.’ 

Mrs. Gurner appeared presently; not the every-day Mrs. 
Gurner of Voysey-street, but a revised and beautified edition of the 
same work, bound in plum-coloured satin. 

Mrs. Gurner had availed herself of her stock-in-trade to prepare 
for this visit. She wore the immemorial satin ; the wine-stains on 
the front breadth cruelly visible in the garish light of an August 
noontide. Her stately shoulders were draped with a French cash- 
mere, ancient but once splendid, the curiously blended hues of its 
pine border subdued by time. Her bonnet was purple velvet, with 
a yellow-tailed bird of paradise—gorgeous if unseasonable. Her 
gloves were black lace, revealing the lean claw-like hands they 
pretended to cover. She carried that relic of dark ages, a black- 
velvet reticule, and an antique green parasol. 

Thus attired, and feeling herself equal to the requirements of 
Kensington Gore, Mrs. Gurner saluted Flora with a stately bend 
and solemn dip, of the minuet de la cour period. 

‘I have taken the liberty to call, Miss Chamney,’ she began, 
‘thinking that, to a young lady of your means and position, it 
might be a convenience to be able to dispose of your cast-off cloth- 

-ing. Articles which you might be tired of, and might even consider 
shabby, would be valuable in my business, and I am prepared to 
give you liberal terms for them.’ 

‘You come from Fitzroy-square, T think,’ said Flora, looking 
at the card in her hand. 

‘From the immediate neighbourhood of Fitzroy-square,’ replied 
Mrs. Gurner, with an air of scrupulous exactitude. ‘ Voysey-street, 
a locality which, like myself and family, has seen better days.’ 

‘Please sit down,’ said Flora kindly. ‘What made you call 
on me ?’ 

Mrs. Gurner smoothed out the plum-coloured satin before seat- 
ing herself, glancing complacently at its purple sheen, a dress which 
any one might feel proud of. 

‘I had heard of your par’s taking the house in Fitzroy-square, 
Miss Chamney, and of his being a wealthy gentleman from the 
colonies; and it had occurred to me that it was only natural you 
and me should do a little business—advantageous to both—relieving 
you of superfluous articles in your wardrobe. Young ladies of your 
ample means take a pleasure in buying new dresses, and naturally 
get tired of them before they’re worn out. But I put off calling 
week after week, on account of the pressure of business ; and when 
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I did call a few days ago, I was informed by your housekeeper that 
you was at Kensington for change of air. ‘‘ Well,” says I, ‘‘ hav- 
ing set my mind on doing business with Miss Chamney, I won’t be 
firstrated.”” So I walk down to Piccadilly—a long walk on a warm 
morning—and step into the Kensington ’bus; and I hope, miss, 
having come so far, you won’t refuse to do business with me.’ 

‘Iam sorry,’ faltered Flora, ‘ but I couldn’t possibly sell my 
clothes. I should think it horrible. When I have done with my 
things I give them away.’ 

‘ To servants and people for whose station in life your clothes 
are not suitable. Have you ever reflected how many pretty little 
things—laces and ribbons and so on—you might buy with the 
money you could get for your cast-off dresses ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Flora with a sigh, remembering what idle 
frippery ribbons and laces had seemed to her since she lost Walter; 
‘no, I shouldn’t care for anything I bought in that way. Besides, 
I have no occasion to make any such bargains. Papa is always 
ready to give me more money than I want.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Gurner with a dismal sigh, ‘ that comes of 
being an only child, reared in the lap of luxury. It’s very differ- 
ent for some of us.’ 

That profound sigh and Mrs. Gurner’s doleful look awakened 
Flora’s ready compassion. 

‘I’m sorry you should be disappointed,’ she faltered. ‘If half 
a sovereign would compensate you for your wasted trouble I shall be 
very happy—’ 

She opened her purse—a toy of ivory and gold—one of her 
father’s many gifts. 

Mrs. Gurner shed tears. 

‘ Half-sovereigns are not plentiful where I come from,’ she said, 
‘and I’ll not allow my pride to reject your kindness. But I didn’t 
come here wholly on business ; there was’ something that lay nearer 
my heart. I’ve wished to see you this ever so long.’ 

‘But why did you wish to see me ?’ asked Flora, puzzled. 

Mrs. Gurner shook her head and sighed, transferred the half- 
sovereign to an old leather purse, sighed again, and shook her head 
again. 

‘ It’s foolish, perhaps,’ she said, in a slow musing way, contem- 
plating Flora’s gentle face with a fixed and meditative gaze, ‘ but I 
had a daughter—my only daughter, or at least the only girl I ever 
reared—and she went out to the colonies and died there—young. 
I’ve always felt an interest in any one connected with the colonies 
on that account, and hearing that your par had been in Australia— 
you were born in Australia, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, but I was sent home when I was very little. I can’t 
remember anything before I came to England.’ 
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‘You can’t remember your mar ?’ 

‘No,’ said Flora sadly. 

‘You've got a picture of her, perhaps ?’ 

‘No, there is only one in the world, and papa wears that in a 
locket.’ 

Again Mrs. Gurner sighed, looked out of the window dreamily, 
as one who looks backward through the mist of years. 

‘My girl was very pretty,’ she said; ‘a girl who might have 
done well anywhere—steady and clever, and always the lady. She 
wasn’t a Gurner. She was a little in your style; same-coloured 
hair and eyes, and such sweet ways, the best of daughters. But 
something happened that she took very much to heart—it wasn’t 
anything that happened to her, poor child, or by any fault of hers ; 
and she said, ‘‘ Mother, I feel as if I couldn’t breathe in England 
after that ;” and she went out to Australia with a young female 
friend which was left an orphan, and had a brother settled out there 
in the building line. She begged and prayed of me to go; but I 
said, ‘‘ No, Mary, I’ve my feelings as a mother, but I’ve my son in 
England, and I can’t cut myself in two; besides which I haven’t the 
constitution for the sea-voyage.’’ She was a good girl to me, was 
our Mary, and the first money she ever earned she sent me half of it, 
and sent me many a little‘help afterwards. But God took her away 
very soon. Inever saw her pretty face again. Forgive me troubling 
you, Miss Chamney, but it’s a kind of consolation to talk to any one 
connected with the colonies.’ 

Mrs. Gurner had wept at intervals throughout this speech ; and 
Flora had been moved to pity for this ancient female, whose plum- 
coloured satin raiment and solicitations to barter had at first dis- 
gusted her. Those womanly tears won her compassion, and even 
respect. With quick tact she divined that it would comfort this 
desolate old woman to talk to her of her lost daughter. She did not 
pause to consider that Mrs. Gurner was an intruder, that her pre- 
sence in that drawing-room was a supreme impertinence. She saw 
an elderly woman before her, sorrowful and in tears, and her only 
instinct was to console. 

‘Where did your daughter settle? In what part of Australia ?’ 

‘She was in Hobart Town mostly.’ 

‘That was where my dear mother came from,’ said Flora. 

‘But she went elsewhere before she died. I don’t remember 
the name of the place; my memory’s very poor. She married, and 
had a daughter, that may have grown up into just such a young lady 
as you.’ 

‘Don’t you know her? haven’t you seen her? your own grand- 
daughter !’ : 

*No, my dear young lady, there are circumstances—family cir 
cumstances—that have kept me and that granddaughter apart ; 
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there’s compilations which I can’t explain to a young lady like you. 
But I should feel I was doing that dear granddaughter an injury if 
I obtruded myself upon her; and there’s very little good I could do 
her to compensate for that injury, so I’ve learnt to subsidise my own 
feelings, and keep aloof from her. But it struck me one day that it 
would be a comfort to me to see you, being almost similarly circum- 
stanced ; so I made bold to join business and a grandmother’s feel- 
ings, and came down here to call upon you; and I hope you'll for- 
give me, Miss Chamney.’ 

‘I don’t think there’s anything for me to forgive,’ said Flora 
gently; ‘I feel truly sorry for you, strangers as we are.’ 

‘ Strangers—yes, to be sure,’ murmured Mrs. Gurner, dabbing 
her tearful eyes with a ragged Valenciennes-bordered handkerchief, 
whose corner exhibited a coronet. 

‘I can feel for your regrets, for I have had a great sorrow my- 
self lately,’ said Flora mournfully. 

‘Ah, my sweet young lady, the world’s full of sorrow; even the 
rich can’t always escape it, though they come off light in many 
things, and at your age the heart is acceptable to suffering’ (Mrs. 
Gurner meant ‘ susceptible’). ‘ Might it have been an unhappy at- 
tachment ?’ she inquired insinuatingly. 

‘ We have lost a dear friend, papa and I,’ faltered Flora. 

‘Dear, dear! Lately dead, perhaps.’ 

‘ We do not even know if he is dead. Sometimes I try to hope 
that he is still living, that he will come back to us some day. We 
only know that he is gone.’ 

‘Very sad,’ sighed Mrs. Gurner, contemplating Flora with an 
inquisitive eye. ‘But a young lady with your advantages, beauty, 
and wealth has no call to fret for the loss of one friend, or for the 
falsehood of one friend. The world is full of friends and lovers for 
such as you.’ 

Flora looked grave, and felt that she had allowed this plum- 
coloured person to go too far. She began to wonder how she was 
to get rid of Mrs. Gurner, who showed no signs of departure. 

‘Lor, my dear young lady,’ that matron began, with a philosophical 
air, ‘if you only knewhowlittle good thereisin young men nowadays— 
how much badness and double-dealing, and selfishness and mercenary- 
ness—you’d never fret after one of them. A person in my station, 
a person that has been brought up as a lady and been drifted down 
in the world, sees behind the scenes of life. I’m sure there’s a 
young gentleman I used to see a good deal of a month or so ago— 
quite the gentleman in most of his ways, though lowering himself to 
the level of a pack of artists about our neighbourhood—quite the 
gentleman, affable, free with his money, a young man one couldn’t 
help liking, but hollow—nothing genuine in him—all ginger-pop.’ 

Flora looked pained, embarrassed, played with her exercise- 
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book, and glanced beseechingly at Mrs. Gurner, as much as to say, 
* Please go.’ 

‘Perhaps one didn’t ought to expect stability of character from 
an artist,’ mused the intruder; ‘a man whose mind was given up 
to the last picture he had in hand.’ 

Flora looked up, pale and startled, as if the world held only 
one painter. 

‘But when a young man comes in and out of your place, and 
makes himself at home with you, and is friendly and pleasant, it’s 
hard to shut your door upon him. This Mr. Leyburne employed 
my son in doing up some old pictures for him, and paid liberally. It 
wasn’t my place to object to his visits, even if I did see that his 
coming so often had a bad effect upon my granddaughter—as hand- 
some a girl as you’d meet at that end of town, and a prudent young 
woman into the bargain.’ 

Flora’s white face stared at the speaker in dumb amazement ; 
but Mrs. Gurner went on as if unconscious that her words had any 
unpleasant effect upon her hearer. 

‘I warned our Loo against setting store by any of Mr. Ley- 
burne’s wild speeches, his praises of her beauty, and suchlike. She 
was the model for his last picture ; and he came day after day to paint 
at our place, and he and she were as happy together, and I left ’em 
as free as if they’d been brother and sister. A prudent young wo- 
man, brought up by a careful grandmother, is above being watched 
and suspected. I didn’t watch Louisa; I didn’t suspect her; but 
I warned her against building upon anything Mr. Leyburne might 
say to her. And the upshot has proved the truth of my words. Six 
weeks ago, Mr. Leyburne turned his back upon us, and has never 
crossed the threshold of our door since.’ 

There was a pause, a silence of a minute or so, before Flora 
was able to speak. 

‘And you have heard nothing of him—do not even know what 
has become of him ?’ she inquired at last. 

‘No more than the unborn babe. I’ve gone so far as to inquire 
at his lodgings in Fitzroy-square, but he hasn’t been heard of even 
there. Now, it strikes me that he felt he’d gone too far with our 
Loo. I know he was fond of her, and that, as he couldn’t bring 
himself to marry a young woman in such reduced circumstances, he 
thought the wisest thing for her and for himself was to go clean away. 
There’s countries enough in the world where a man can go and never 
be heard of in England again, and yet have all the enjoyments and 
agreements of life.’ 

‘He is dead, perhaps,’ said Flora, in a half whisper. 

‘Well, I’ve sometimes thought of that. I’d almost sooner 
believe him dead than think him that cold-blooded he could turn 
his back upon our Loo, and leave her to break her heart for him.’ 
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‘Is she very sorry?’ asked Flora, in the same unnatural 
whisper. 

*‘ She’s never been the same girl since we lost sight of him.’ 

‘ And you think he really loved her ?” 

‘I don’t think it,’ replied Mrs. Gurner solemnly, ‘I know it.’ 

Another pause, during which Flora sat motionless, looking 
blindly at the opposite window, the blue summer sky, the ragged 
elm-branches tossing to and fro in the light west wind. _O, fond 
foolish dream of love and fidelity, gone for ever! This bereavement 
was almost worse than the first loss. 

‘I won’t intrude upon you any longer, Miss Chamney,’ said 
Mrs. Gurner, rising with her stateliest air, and spreading her purple 
robe around her. ‘I didn’t ought to obtrude my family troubles 
upon you, but your kindness and sympathy opened the floodgates 
of my sorrow. I ’umbly ask forgiveness, and wish you good- 
morning.’ 

Flora tottered to the bell, rang it with uncertain hand, and then, 
as the door closed upon Mrs. Gurner, flung herself on the ground— 
not upon the couch or into Mark’s capacious easy-chair, but on the 
ground itself, in deepest abasement. 

What was left her now? Not even memory—not the sad sweet 
belief that she had once been blest. 

‘He never loved me,’ she told herself. ‘When he asked me 
to be his wife, he was sacrificing his own inclination to please papa. 


He loved that common girl—that dreadful woman’s granddaughter 
—loved her with a low common love for her handsome face. Why 
should I mourn his death? Why should I feel that the world is 
empty because he is dead? He is lost to the world, but not to me. 
He was never mine.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘ Non, si puissant qu’on soit, non, qu’on rie ou qu’on pleure, 
Nul ne te fait parler, nul ne peut avant l’heure 
Ouvrir ta froide main, 
O fantéme muet, 6 notre ombre, 6 notre héte, 
Spectre toujours masqué qui nous suis céte a céte, 
Et qu’on nomme demain !’ 


Aut through Loo’s first day on board the good ship Promised Land 
the bustle of departure was at its height. The vessel anchored off 
Gravesend, midway upon the broad sweep of shining water, and 
exiles who had been determined to get the most out of their own 
country before departing to a new one joined the ship here. Pas- 
sengers were continually arriving, and when arrived roamed like 
restless spirits, and went up and down ladders as if perpetual motion 
had been imposed upon them by the iron hand of the law. Emi- 
grants struggling under the burden of straw mattresses, and emigrants 
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jingling bunches of tin pannikins, pervaded the ship from stem to 
stern. First-class passengers, who had brought mountains of lug- 
gage, went distracted on discovering that a cabin would not hold 
more than its cubical contents. Most of the passengers wanted the 
chief part of their possessions on the voyage, and many passengers 
showed more affliction at being severed from the trunks and packing- 
cases that were shovelled into the hold than at parting from their 
friends on shore. Second-class passengers expressed their surprise 
at not being accommodated with bed-rooms and sitting-rooms of 
twenty feet by fifteen, and proceeded to wall themselves in with 
their belongings, as if they had been Egyptian mummies about to 
be withdrawn from the light of day for a few centuries. The young- 
men emigrants loafed at their end ofthe deck, smoking short pipes, 
and wishing themselves fairly under weigh. In the family cabin, 
midships, the emigrants were collected in little groups—father, 
mother, and baby, and three or four small children, seated at a 
narrow deal table, in the low ’tween decks, looking comfortable 
enough, and the children seeming hardly to wonder at their strange 
surroundings. 

But however many were to be found in the cabins, the per- 
petual motion on deck, the continuous tramping up and down lad- 
ders, went on just the same. The young women were allowed to 
_ promenade the poop-deck, and from this elevated position Louisa 
Gurner surveyed the little world below her thoughtfully. The 
child-emigrant had found new friends—a family midships where 
there were children a little younger than herself. And Loo was 
quite alone—alone and strangely sad as the day wore on, and she 
thought of that waste of unknown sea that she was going to put 
between her and the man she loved. 

The desire to escape from the chilling atmosphere of Thurlow 
House had been strong enough to sustain the fugitive up to this 
point. Emigration, considered as an escape from that dull life, had 
seemed a grand thing. But now that she had taken the desperate 
step, enrolled herself in the band of voluntary exiles, emigration— 
the subject of many a girlish dream—seemed not a little dreary. 

It meant lifelong severance from Walter Leyburne, nay, eternal 
parting. For if she did not remain dear to him on earth, would he 
seek her in heaven? And he had loved her; the cup of bliss had 
been offered to her lips, and she had rejected it. _ 

She remembered that night in the lonely moonlit road, when he 
had flung wisdom to the winds, and asked her—yes, entreated her, 
Louisa Gurner—to be his wife. She had been heroic enough to 
answer ‘No,’ for she knew that passion prompted him, and she would 
not yield to a prayer which he might remember with remorse to- 
morrow. In that one hour Loo had been stronger than her lover. 
Sublimely unselfish in the exaltation of that hour, she had thought 
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for him and not for herself. She had considered his interests, his 
future, and had refused him the love that might have been a burden 
and a hindrance in days to come. 

She was weak as water to-day, as she looked across the bright 
broad river to the shore that she might never tread again. 

‘ He was so fond of me,’ shethought. ‘He did love me—better 
than he ever loved that perfect young lady in Fitzroy-square. But I 
couldn’t bear that he should marry any one so common as I, and 
change his mind some day, and be sorry to think that he had been 
caught in a trap, perhaps, by an artful woman. No, I only did what 
was right.’ 

And then came the thought that she would never see him again 
—that rash young dreamer—that ardent lover; never again live the 
life of that one summer’s day; never live at all any more; for life 
was something less than life without Walter. She thought how 
years hence—twenty years, perhaps—she might come back to Eng- 
land, a decent middle-aged woman, who had succeeded pretty well 
in some humble fashion; and how she would find herself in an 
altered city, where the streets and public buildings had lost their old 
familiar aspect ; and how she would wander about in search of Walter 
Leyburne, only to steal a look at his life from the outside—no more. 
She would see him famous, happy, a husband and father; look at 
him from among the crowd, herself unknown, unnoticed; and then 
go back over the wide waters, content to have gone once round the 
world for the bitter-sweetness of that moment. 

Her father, too—the father who had treated her so hardly! 
Even of him this foolish Loo could not think without sharpest pangs 
of regret. All the love of early years came back in this pain of 
parting. The days when the careless vagabond father had been all 
her narrow world ; when his presence had meant life and movement, 
his absence a dull blank ; when the sound of his full baritone voice 
singing snatches of Italian opera as he worked made her glad ; when 
to watch him dabbing, sponging, and varnishing at a dirty deal table, 
littered with oily rags and dirty bottles, was the chief delight of her 
life. There had been no Walter then; father had seemed just the 
cleverest, handsomest, most delightful man in the world. True that 
the atmosphere had become overcharged with electricity now and then, 
or that, in vulgar parlance, there had been rows—reproaches, recrim- 
inations between mother and son—hard words, unsavoury epithets. 
Even these had not hardened Loo’s heart against her father. She 
had flung herself into the breach many a time when her grandmother’s 
reproaches were bitterest, and stood by her father, and denied the 
justice of Mrs. Gurner’s accusations. 

But that was all over now. She would never see the vagabond 
father again; never sit like Cinderella among the ashes on a winter’s 
night, darning Jarred’s dilapidated socks, and listening to the words 
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of wit or wisdom which dropped from his lips now and then between 
two puffs of tobacco. How often she had gone into the wet muddy 
street, in pouring rain, to fetch him beer or tobacco, and had not 
deemed the service ignoble! What pleasure it had been when he 
was pleased with the cooking of his savoury supper, and gave her a 
careless word of praise ! 

All over now. While she looked across the broad river towards 
Gravesend, with its background of green hills, her mind’s eye be- 
held the back-parlour in Voysey-street ; and that picture of a home 
gone from her for ever, as she thought, took brightness from the 
sense of loss. She saw the scene not in its dull reality, but in the 
colours that it borrowed from her regret. 

She went down to the young women’s cabin by and by, and sat 
at one of the narrow deal tables to write a letter on a sheet of paper 
begged from an obliging young emigrant. Loo’s scanty outfit did 
not include writing materials. 

She wrote to her father briefly, but with affection, telling him 
how deep a wrong he had done her when he shut his door upon her, 
forgiving him that undeserved cruelty, and telling him where she 
was going. 

‘Mr. Leyburne has been all that is kind and generous,’ she 
wrote, ‘and has tried to make a lady of me by sending me to 
boarding-school. But our free-and-easy ways at home had spoiled 
me for such a life as that, and I thought it would be better for me 
to go out to Australia and get my own living, like my aunt Mary, 
whom you so seldom speak of, than to waste Mr. Leyburne’s money 
by staying where I was miserable. Don’t be angry with me, father, 
for taking my own way in life without asking advice from you and 
grandmother. When you shut your door upon me that night, I felt 
that I was alone in the world. 

‘I shall always remember you with love, always regret this part- 
ing. Tell grandmother I forgive her for every bitter word she ever said 
to me. I shall think of her at her kindest. Good-bye, good-bye.’ 

Tears made the end almost illegible. Loo held her head low 
down over the paper, ashamed that happier emigrants should see 
her weakness. She carried her letter up on deck, and where the 
confusion was wildest, at the yawning mouth of the hold, an abyss 
into which stores were being lowered, she found Mr. Swann, who 
good-naturedly promised to get her letter posted by the first emis- 
sary he sent on shore. 

This was in the afternoon. The Promised Land was still lying 
off Gravesend, to sail early next morning. 

The day wore on. Mr. Swann went on shore with Loo’s letter. 
It might reach Voysey-street that night, but too late for Jarred to 
follow his runaway daughter, even if he were inclined. She had 
not told him the name of the ship that was to carry her away. 
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* He wouldn’t wish to fetch me back,’ she thought, somewhat 
sadly. ‘Even if he hadn’t turned me out of doors he would have 
been glad enough to get rid of me. What do poor people want with 
children? A child means a mouth to be filled, feet to be shod, a 
body to be clothed somehow. Grandmother will miss me most, on 
account of the housework ; and it’ll seem dull to her without any 
one to nag at. But she can get a girl to come in for an hour or so 
of a morning for eighteenpence a week. And she won’t have the 
girl to feed always; so there’ll be something saved anyhow.’ 

Easy to slip the cable of family ties and drift away into the new 
life, where the barque was so lightly anchored. Yet, wretched as the 
old life was, Loo regretted it more and more keenly as the day wore 
on. Again the sense of desolation whith she had felt at Thurlow 
House came back to her. The people about her were not unfriendly. 
There was no scorn in the looks that met hers on board the Pro- 
mised Land; but they had all their own ties, their own hopes, their 
own troubles, their own joys. She belonged to no one; and she 
was a plant of deeper root than the child emigrant; she could not 
be so easily transferred to a new soil. 

She stayed on deck till nightfall, gazing at those green hills, 
with the foreground of roofs and chimneys, many-coloured in the 
declining light—gazed as a fallen angel might gaze at the paradise 
from which she was banished. How lovely the English landscape 
seemed to the exile’s eye! She who had seen so little of her native 
land, whose knowledge of its beauties went no farther than Epping, 
Hampstead, and that never-to-be-forgotten glimpse of the fair vil- 
lages beside the Thames, beheld this wide sweep of river, those 
verdant Kentish hills, with rapture. 

This was the land she was going to leave. Her heart yearned 
towards that English coast as if it had been a living thing. 

Night closed in; lights began to twinkle here and there in the 
shadowy town; there a bright line that showed the lamplit street, 
there the ruddier gleam of household fires. The exile’s heart sick- 
ened as she thought how long it would be ere she would again see 
lights as homelike and friendly ; how, for weeks and months to come, 
life would be illumined only by the regulation lamps of the Pro- 
‘ mised Land; how her way would be over the barren waste of 
waters, journeying among strangers to a strange land. 

There had been a good many visitors to the ship in the course 
of the day, an army of explorers urged by an amiable curiosity 
about the ways and means of emigrants, combined with a natural 
desire for a day’s outing and a good dinner. Ladies of a philan- 
thropic turn had pryed and peered and wondered and exclaimed, 
until some of the emigrants had gone so far as to say that sea- 
sickness would be a relief after this kind of thing. There had been 
feasting and high-jinks in the cuddy, healths drunk, speeches made, 
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and an immense deal of conviviality among people who were not 
going to make the voyage, and who were somewhat inclined to 
regard the Promised Land as a floating tavern where there was no 
reckoning—a pays de cocagne upon the waters. 

The festivities were nearly over now. Darkness—only soft sum- 
mer darkness—had descended on the deck. Lamps were lighted 
in the cuddy, where the visitors, determined to get all they could 
out of the vessel, were drinking tea, prior to departure. The boats 
were waiting at the bottom of the accommodation-ladder to convey 
these strangers back to Gravesend, bobbing gently up and down 
with the movement of the light waves. Loo, from her post on the 
poop, looked down at the boats, and heard the voices of the visitors 
through the open skylight of the cuddy. 

‘They are not going to leave England,’ she thought sadly, as 
the sound of their laughter grew louder. 

Her heart was growing heavier as the hours wore on. She had 
never contemplated the possibility of drawing back, yet that pain at 
her heart grew sharper now that the step she had taken seemed 
irrevocable. An official was going his round among the emi- 
grants to collect the second half of their passage-money. He 
would come to her presently, and then only four pounds would re- 
main to her out of Walter’s parting gift. 

Her eyes still fondly turned towards that mother country she 
was about to abandon. The shore grew darker, the hills almost 
melted into the soft gloom of night, the lights twinkled more gaily. 

‘ Dear old England!’ said Loo; ‘to think that I should be so 
fond of it—to think that I should care even for Voysey-street, which 
I used to abuse so often while I lived there.’ 

The visitors emerged from the cabin hilarious, but somewhat 
fearful of the unknown without, the narrow ways midships, faintly 
lighted by a lantern here and there, the yawning abyss opening to 
realms below, the general insecurity of footing. Kindly officers 
helped the strangers up ladders. There was a great deal of con- 
fusion in getting the departing guests together. Young ladies 
shrieked their loudest, urged by playfulness or timidity; strong arms 
were in request. Mr. Swann quoted Shakespeare at a positively 
bewildering rate. 

In the crowd and bustle, and mingled alarm and hilarity, no 
one observed a slim dark figure which was alien to the visitors. 
The party was large, and everybody supposed that plainly-dressed 
young woman, with a veil drawn tightly across her face, belonged to 
somebody else. She was handed down the accommodation-ladder 
without a word of interrogation, took her place amongst other young 
women in the crowded boat, looked back at the ship towering high 
above her as the boat shot off, and a hearty cheer rose from the 
darkness of the deck, a friendly farewell to the departing guests. 
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The gentlemen were talkative, and even noisy, during the brief 
transit. The ladies held their peace, and had faint suggestions of 
sea-sickness. No one observed the strange young woman, till they 
were all landing, when, soon as her foot touched the shore, the 
damsel stepped swiftly away, and vanished in the darkness of the 
night. 

‘Who was that?’ asked one of the party, wondering at this 
abrupt departure. They were all bound for the railway station, and 
intended to keep together till they arrived there. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure. I thought she was with you,’ ans- 
wered another. 

‘ Some friend of one of the passengers, perhaps.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

And no one thought any more about the 8trange young woman. 

The strange young woman was that child of impulse, Louisa 
Gurner. Just at the final moment, when the last of the visitors 
was being hustled down the ladder, a wild longing to return had 
seized her. She sprang lightly down the steps from the poop and 
ran to the gangway, was grasped by a strong-armed sailor and 
hoisted on to the ladder, and had taken her seat in the boat before 
any one had time to ask who she was. As she had fled from the 
advantages of humane letters, so she fled from the benefits of emi- 
gration, and leaving half her passage-money, and all her little stock 
of clothing, behind her, turned her back upon the good ship Promised 
Land, and all the chances of fortune that might have awaited her 
in England’s youngest and sturdiest colony. 

She ran for some little way after leaving the landing-place, 
having some vague fear that she might be pursued, and taken back 
to the ship by force. That ticket which she had received in ex- 
change for her eight sovereigns might in some manner bind her to 
the Queensland government; to take the first step in emigration 
might be as fatal as to take the Queen’s shilling. 

About half a mile from the water’s edge she paused, breathless, 
and looked about her. She was in a dark road just outside Graves- 
end; not a creature within sight, no sound of pursuit, alone under 
the still dark night. She began to breathe more freely, felt that 
she was verily free—not bound apprentice either to education or 
emigration ; free to go whither she listed, free to go back to Voysey- 
street. 

Yes, it all came to that. It was the old shabby sordid home 
for which her soul languished, the old domestic affection, the home 
in which she had first seen Walter Leyburne. 

‘I shall see him again,’ she said to herself: ‘no wide sea shall 
roll between us, no ship shall carry me away from him. I forgot 
how much I love him when I thought that I could bear my life 
beyond reach of him. I only want to see him now and then.’ 
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She thought of the father who had turned her out of doors—not 
the most hopeful prospect in the world, perhaps, return to such a 
father. But Loo was not dispirited even by this thought. She re- 
membered that Jarred Gurner’s anger, though violent, had ever been 
brief. Doubtless he had many a time repented himself of his in- 
justice since that memorable night. He would not shut his door 
upon her again. 

Or at the worst, if he did, she could find a lodging in Voysey- 
street; she could learn dressmaking; she could go out charing; 
she could do something for a living. No labour would lack sweet- 
ness if she but stayed in the land that held her lover. 

It was late by this time; she did not like to go to the railway sta- 
tion lest she should meet the people from the ship, and find herself 
delivered over to some emissary of the Queensland government, to be 
carried off, willy-nilly, like those victims who were kidnapped for the 
West Indian plantations, in the good old times. So she walked on, 
thinking of home and Walter, and happy, along the lonely high-road, 
till the late moon rose and beheld her on the top of Gadshill, whence 
she looked down wonderingly over the fair sweep of landscape, the 
broad winding river shining under that summer moon. 

She had walked a good many miles, but had hardly any sense of 
fatigue, and pushed on bravely, seeing no house where she could 
seek a night’s shelter till she came, very late, into Stroud, so late 
that she was not a little fearful of having to wander about all night. 
The nights were short, happily, and she could go back to London 
next morning by the earliest train that left the station. 

Yes, it was too late to seek for shelter ; it was morning already. 
The sonorous bell of Rochester Cathedral tolled one as Louisa en- 
tered the humble outskirts of Stroud, too late for bed, or supper, or 
refreshment of any kind. Stroud was silent as a street of tombs. 
Loo was tired, but made up her mind placidly enough to stroll about 
till the. station was open, and she could find a friendly shelter in the 
waiting-room. 

She went upon the bridge, and stood looking at the river, the 
hills, the tall gloomy walls of Rochester Castle. How fair all ap- 
peared in the moonlight! And this was the land she had been so 
eager to leave yesterday morning. 

‘Thank God,’ she ejaculated, as she gazed with wide rapturous 
eyes at the varied prospect. ‘I would rather go about in a cart and 
sell brooms than leave England.’ 

She lingered on the bridge, and then walked slowly through the 
silent town, interested, pleased’ by the novel scene, and with no 
sense of desolation in that lonely walk in the middle watch of the 
night. Her vigorous mind was not dependent on commonplace 
companionship for pleasure ; the mere strangeness and quaint beauty 
of the old town were enough to satisfy her. Her soul was full of a 
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placid joy. She was going back to Voysey-street, and she would 
see Walter again. That thought sustained her; she felt neither 
the faintness of hunger nor the awful loneliness of the night. 

She went round the cathedral, looking up at its dark walls, and 
walked through narrow ways where there are grave sober-looking - 
old houses of medizval type, to the Maidstone road, then in the cold 
gray morning made her way back to the town and to the station. 

There was an early train for London, a train that started a few 
minutes after five. Loo took a third-class ticket—she was chary of 
spending her money lest she should have to begin the world on that 
small fortune—and found herself among labouring men in smock 
frocks, and market-garden women who got in and out at every small 
station. 

The journey seemed long to Loo’s impatience. There were so 
many stoppages, so much delay, and she yearned so for the end of 
her journey. How would they greet her, those two on whom alone 
she had the claim of kindred ? As the end came nearer, doubts she 
had not known before arose to torment her. That bitter memory of 
Jarred’s repudiation of her took a darker colour. What if there 
should be no welcome for her,—only silence, stern averted looks, con- 
demnation ? Her absence might give ground for the vilest suspicions. 
Her father might refuse to hear her explanation. 

At the worst there was Walter—he would not misjudge her. 

Yet even he would be angry at this foolish escapade. He had 
taken so much trouble to place her in the right path, and might 
hardly forgive her for deserting it. The future grew cloudy as the 
train drew nearer London, almost as if her thoughts took their 
colour from the smoke-tainted sky. 

It was early when she came out of the station into the street, 
where huge wagons were rumbling by, cabs shooting among them, 
and the noise of life already begun. Not too early for an omnibus, 
she found one to convey her as far as Tottenham-court-road, whence 
it was an easy walk to Voysey-street. 

Her spirits sank still lower during that slow progress through the 
town, with its everlasting stoppages, takings-up and settings-down. 
It was a relief to leave the omnibus, and pursue her journey on foot, 
tired as she was with last night’s wanderings, for now at least there 
was nothing but her own weakness to delay her progress. 

Even now the way seemed long, but at last, at last she entered 
the shabby old street, whose width of carriage way was usurped by 
disreputable-looking fowls—birds which, from the proud races of Spain 
and Dorking, had degenerated into London Arabs ; ragged Cochin- 
Chinas too, which looked shabby and degraded, like over-worked 
dromedaries. How familiar the scene appeared, and yet how strange, 
after the months’ absence, which seemed like an absence of years ! 
If she had been returning from India after ten years’ exile she could 
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hardly have been more deeply moved at sight of her childhood’s 
home. 

It was nine o’clock, breakfast-time for the more luxurious and 
Bohemian among the inhabitants—Jarred’s breakfast-time in or- 
’ dinary; after a late night he was wont to breakfast at noon, or per- 
chance to dispense with that meal altogether. 

The well-known door—whose threshold she had hearthstoned so 
often—stood open to the summer air. There was a half-glass door 
inside, with a cracked alarm bell communicating with the shop. 
There hung the too-familiar stock-in-trade —the plum-coloured 
satin, the mangy sable tippet, the ragged Limerick lace shawl, the 
black-velvet mantle with shiny streaks here and there, like the track 
of an errant snail—mantle much begimped and befringed. ‘ The 
trimmings were worth all the money,’ Mrs. Gurner said. 

The passage smelt of bloaters—Jarred’s customary relish a 
this time of year. That odour of bloaters and coffee and buttered 
toast intensified Loo’s hunger. She had eaten nothing since the 
afternoon meal on board the Promised Land, and had been in the 
open air for the last fifteen hours. She went along the little bit 
of dusky passage, and opened the back-parlour door. Not all at 
once did she venture to go in, but stood on the threshold contem- 
plating the home-picture presented to her gaze. 

The press-bedstead had been turned up hastily, whereby a 
blanket of dubious colour oozed out of the ill-claged structure. A 
tall tin coffee-pot simmered on a trivet in front of the small grate; 
a bloater of aldermanic dimensions hissed and sputtered in the 
frying-pan; a plate of substantial buttered toast basked in the 
genial glow of the fire. Jarred, in shirt-sleeves, a pair of ancient 
morocco slippers, that had once been crimson, lolled in the big 
arm-chair, reading the Daily Telegraph, while the bloater fried, 
and the toast, in Mrs. Gurner’s phrase, ‘ mellowed.’ 

That lady herself was standing before a chest of drawers, 
engaged in the interesting occupation of curling her front hair, 
which, beg of a convenient and adaptable form, was tied on to 
the handle of a drawer, to give purchase for the brush and comb. 
The place of this essential attribute of lovely woman was supplied 
meanwhile by a frilled nightcap, with a red-and-yellow bandanna 
handkerchief tied across it, which Mrs. Gurner was wont to wear 
when in deshabille. 

‘ Father!’ said Loo appealingly, after 2 moment’s pause. 

Jarred flung down his paper, sprang to his feet, crossed the 
room in two strides, and took his daughter in his arms. 

‘My girl, my poor lass!’ he cried. ‘Thank God, you’ve come 
back. I was a brute, Loo; but I meant it for your good. I 
thought I was making your fortune; I thought it was the safest 
way to make him marry you straight off the reel.’ 
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‘You almost broke my heart, father.’ 

‘Mine hasn’t been uncommonly easy since that night, Loo. 
And when I got your letter by the first post this morning, to tell 
me you’d emigrated—’ 

‘ Following the example of your pore aunt Mary,’ sighed Mrs. 
Gurner, who had left the ringlets to hang unfinished from the knob 
to which she had attached them. 

‘ Well, I thought that was about the worst turn Fate had done 
me yet, Loo.’ 

‘And are you really glad to have me back, father? And may 
I stop with you, and keep your place tidy, as I used to do?’ 

‘ Of course, my girl; sit down and eat your breakfast.—You’ll 
poison the place, if you let that bloater burn any longer, mother,’ 
added Mr. Gurner, whose nostrils were offended by an unpleasant 
odour of frizzled fish. 

Loo sat down by her father, as she had been wont to do in the 
sunniest days of her past, when Fortune had favoured Jarred with 
a transient smile, and his temper was at its best. But before she 
could eat, she must ask one question. 

‘ Have you seen Mr. Leyburne lately, father ?’ 

‘No, child. That’s a long story, and a painful one. I'd rather 
tell it you by and by.’ 

The happy look faded out of Loo’s face. 

‘Is there anything wrong, father? I thought it all seemed too 
happy, coming home like this, and you so glad to see me! Is there 
anything wrong—with him ?’ 

‘Something very much wrong, Loo.’ 

‘Is he ill ?’ 

No answer. But looks interchanged between Jarred and his 
mother. 

‘Is he—-dead ?’ 

Still no answer. Jarred looked away from the questioner, and 
spoke not a word. Loo flung up her arms with a cry of agony, and 
turned her face to the wall. 
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hardly have been more deeply moved at sight of her childhood’s 
home. 

It was nine o’clock, breakfast-time for the more luxurious and 
Bohemian among the inhabitants—Jarred’s breakfast-time in or- 
‘ dinary; after a late night he was wont to breakfast at noon, or per- 
chance to dispense with that meal altogether. 

The well-known door—whose threshold she had hearthstoned so 
often—stood open to the summer air. There was a half-glass door 
inside, with a cracked alarm bell communicating with the shop. 
There hung the too-familiar stock-in-trade —the plum-coloured 
satin, the mangy sable tippet, the ragged Limerick lace shawl, the 
black-velvet mantle with shiny streaks here and there, like the track 
of an errant snail—mantle much begimped and befringed. ‘The 
trimmings were worth all the money,’ Mrs. Gurner said. 

The passage smelt of bloaters—Jarred’s customary relish a 
this time of year. That odour of bloaters and coffee and buttered 
toast intensified Loo’s hunger. She had eaten nothing since the 
afternoon meal on board the Promised Land, and had been in the 
open air for the last fifteen hours. She went along the little bit 
of dusky passage, and opened the back-parlour door. Not all at 
once did she venture to go in, but stood on the threshold contem- 
plating the home-picture presented to her gaze. 

The press-bedstead had been turned up hastily, whereby a 
blanket of dubious colour oozed out of the ill-claged structure. A 
tall tin coffee-pot simmered on a trivet in front of the small grate; 
a bloater of aldermanic dimensions hissed and sputtered in the 
frying-pan; a plate of substantial buttered toast basked in the 
genial glow of the fire. Jarred, in shirt-sleeves, a pair of ancient 
morocco slippers, that had once been crimson, lolled in the big 
arm-chair, reading the Daily Telegraph, while the bloater fried, 
and the toast, in Mrs. Gurner’s phrase, ‘ mellowed.’ 

That lady herself was standing before a chest of drawers, 
engaged in the interesting occupation of curling her front hair, 
which, being of a convenient and adaptable form, was tied on to 
the handle of a drawer, to give purchase for the brush and comb. 
The place of this essential attribute of lovely woman was supplied 
meanwhile by a frilled nightcap, with a red-and-yellow bandanna 
handkerchief tied across it, which Mrs. Gurner was wont to wear 
when in deshabille. 

‘Father!’ said Loo appealingly, after a moment’s pause. 

Jarred flung down his paper, sprang to his feet, crossed the 
room in two strides, and took his daughter in his arms. 

‘My girl, my poor lass!’ he cried. ‘Thank God, you’ve come 
back. I was a brute, Loo; but I meant it for your good. I 
thought I was making your fortune; I thought it was the safest 
way to make him marry you straight off the reel.’ 
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‘You almost broke my heart, father.’ 

‘Mine hasn’t been uncommonly easy since that night, Loo. 
And when I got your letter by the first post this morning, to tell 
me you'd emigrated—’ 

‘ Following the example of your pore aunt Mary,’ sighed Mrs. 
Gurner, who had left the ringlets to hang unfinished from the knob 
to which she had attached them. 

‘Well, I thought that was about the worst turn Fate had done 
me yet, Loo.’ 

‘And are you really glad to have me back, father? And may 
I stop with you, and keep your place tidy, as I used to do?’ 

‘ Of course, my girl; sit down and eat your breakfast. —You’ll 
poison the place, if you let that bloater burn any longer, mother,’ 
added Mr. Gurner, whose nostrils were offended by an unpleasant 
odour of frizzled fish. 

Loo sat down by her father, as she had been wont to do in the 
sunniest days of her past, when Fortune had favoured Jarred with 
a transient smile, and his temper was at its best. But before she 
could eat, she must ask one question. 

‘Have you seen Mr. Leyburne lately, father ?’ 

‘No, child. That’s a long story, and a painful one. I’d rather 
tell it you by and by.’ 

The happy look faded out of Loo’s face. 

‘Is there anything wrong, father? I thought it all seemed too 
happy, coming home like this, and you so glad to see me! Is there 
anything wrong—with him ?’ 

‘ Something very much wrong, Loo.’ 

‘Is he ill ?’ 

No answer. But looks interchanged between Jarred and his 
mother. 

‘Is he—-dead ?’ 

Still no answer. Jarred looked away from the questioner, and 
spoke not a word. Loo flung up her arms with a cry of agony, and 
turned her face to the wall. 
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HOW I WENT TO COURT 


B Proud Confession 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


YEs, madam: at last I have made the grand coup, and assumed my 
proper position in society. Je swis de Marly. I can’t help talking 
scraps of French now that I have mingled with the great ones of 
the earth. I am a person of mean extraction (one of my ancestors, 
I fear, was hanged for a matter of sheep-stealing, a mere bagatelle, 
but ’twas capital in the reign of William and Mary) ; I was appren- 
ticed to a mechanical calling, and am now but a sorry drudge, toiling 
hard for a bare livelihood. I am ill-favoured in mien, and ungainly in 
person ; and of my double teeth it must be written fuerunt. I have 
no money ; and, until my recent surprising elevation, I don’t think I 
had any friends. [I live in a garret; and the baker has declined to 
grant further credit. The Saturday Review disapproves of my style 
and my grammar, and myself generally; and I don’t think the 
Pall Mall Gazette loves me much better than does its Southampton- 
street compeer. In a word, I am poor and shabby and despicable, 
and a plagiarist, a dullard, a buffoon, and a bore (I am afraid that, 
were the whole truth to come out, it would be found that I had 
murdered Eliza Grimwood, and set the Thames on fire into the bar- 
gain); but what care I for all these little shortcomings and mis- 
chances? They are mine to-day, and have been these many years; 
they may be yours to-morrow. Yet do I feel, my miseries and my 
meannesses notwithstanding, as rich as Rothschild, as proud as 
Lucifer, as tall as the late Mr. Carus Wilson, as handsome as 
Adonis, as graceful as Chesterfield, and as gallant as Lauzun. I 
intend to go more like myself now, and when the Khan of Crim Tar- 
tary dies I intend to mourn for him in purpurei panni, ‘ in fringed 
or plain linen, ruffles, bands, and jet buckles.’ I will be no more 
Miserrimus, but Sir Epicure Mammon : 
‘ We will be brave, Puffe, now we have the med’cine. 
My meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies, 
The tongues of mice, dormice, and camels’ heels 
Boil’d in the spirit of Sol and dissolved pearl— 
Apicius’ diet ’gainst the epilepsy ; 
And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle.’ 
Ay; I resolve to stint myself of nothing. My very footboy shall 
eat pheasants and calvered salmon and the beards of barbels; and 
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I myself will feast on oiled mushrooms dressed with an exquisite 
and poignant sauce, for which I'll say unto my cook, ‘ There’s 
gold: go forth, and be a Knight.’ 

‘Bless us and save us!’ I hear the critics cry; ‘is the man 
gone mad, that he should vent all this recocted crambo from rare 
Ben Jonson?’ Not at all, madam, I am not mad; but still 

‘My shirts 
I'll have of taffeta sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs; and for all my other raiment 


It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew.’ 


My gloves shall be of fishes’ and birds’ skins, perfumed with gums 
of paradise and eastern air. I intend to keep a brougham and 
purchase Burke’s Peerage, to be put up as a candidate at Truefitt’s 
Toilette Club, to take in the Court Circular, and to practise ‘ God 
bless the Prince of Wales’ on the key-bugle. That musical exerci- 
tation will lead my landlady in Seven Dials to give me warning, I 
hope; so that I shall be enabled to move to more appropriate 
quarters in the Albany, Piccadilly. You will find me at 74x; and 
I shall invite peers of the realm and members of the Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms to breakfast. 

My friends (and my foemen too: how the intelligence I am about 
to impart will make you turn pea-green with envy, to be sure!), I have 
been to Court—to the Court of ‘ Queen Victoria of England,’ as 
the Yankees say: rien de moins. A fig for Dean Swift and the 
Lord Treasurers and the Gold-Sticks about whom he makes such a 
pother in the ‘Journal to Stella.’ I know the entire Household : 
—chamberlains, grooms of the stole, bedchamber-women, lords-in- 
waiting, maids of honour, clerks of the cheque, pages of the back- 
stairs, hobby-grooms, beef-eaters, equerries, and all. As for Mr. 
John Brown (the worthiest of souls), ne m’en parlez pas—we are 
brothers; and on the score of a community in literary sympathies, 
I have struck up an acquaintance with the Court Newsman. He 
dines with me next Saturday at the Criterion, and I shall wear my 
new mauve-plush inexpressibles, and follow the grand old English 
custom of powdering my hair. The gentleman who writes the Court 
Circular is always bien poudré. 

If I had gone to Court as you, Plantagenet Tompkins, or as 
you, Captain Vere de Vere Caddington, or as you, Alderman and 
ex-Sheriff Tubby, have gone, or are in the habit of going, I should 
not be so (pardonably) arrogant. Who that can afford to purchase 
or hire a court suit, and who knows the proper way to get his name 
put down at the Lord Chamberlain’s office, cannot revel in the pri- 
vilege of making his obeisance to her Majesty at Buckingham Pa- 
lace, or to one of the Princes or Princesses deputed, during the 
season, to represent royalty at St. James’s? Ce n'est pas grande 
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chose, aprés tout. Stupid people who indulge in jeremiads over the 
neglect and contumely with which in this country genius is treated 
by people in power lay great stress on the facts that Charles 
Dickens never went to Court but once in his life, and that William 
Makepeace Thackeray never went thither at all. As for Thomas 
Carlyle, I fear that were he to appear at St. James’s, the gentlemen- 
ushers would make very great haste to get rid of him, lest he 
should scandalise the Lord High Chamberlain and frighten the 
Mistress of the Robes into fits. The old man eloquent might 
say some terrible things about shams and wind-bags, phantasm cap- 
tains and doleful creatures ‘ having the honour to be;’ and this 
kind of converse is not tolerated at Court. Shakespeare and 
Moliére were, it is true, assiduous attendants at the palace; but 
there happened to be, in those days, kings and queens who were able 
to appreciate such courtiers. For the rest, if poets (Mr. Tennyson 
excepted : he is an ex-officio courtier), painters, and philosophers fail 
to make personal acquaintance with royalty, they have only them- 
selves to blame. They are Peris who have voluntarily exiled them- 
selves from Paradise; and at the expenditure of a little time, 
trouble, and money, they might enjoy the honour which so many of 
our cheesemongers and grocers have been enabled to enjoy. Surely 
a@ man must be very poverty-stricken indeed who does not know at 
least one lord who is empowered to present him at Court. If you 
don’t know such a peer, advertise for one. In these days every- 
thing is to be obtained by advertising. 

I am reminded in this connection of the story of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan and his son Tom. The latter observed that he 
was about to go down a coal-mine. ‘Can’t you say you’ve been 
down ?’ asked the good-humoured cynic his papa. How would it 
be (ethical considerations wholly out of the question) if you were 
to declare that you had been to Court, when, in truth, you had 
never been nearer St. James’s Palace than that courtyard, the fa- 
vourite resort of nursery-maids and children, where the Guards’ band 
plays, and the colours are trooped? Who is to say you nay? 
Who is to detect you as an impostor, so long as you make the asser- 
tion in the presence of people who, you are morally certain, have 
never themselves been to Court? Who knows all the names of the 
persons presented at the levées and drawing-rooms of the last ten 
years by heart? Itis true that if you go abroad, and wish your Am- 
bassador to present you at the court of some foreign sovereign (the 
which your Ambassador, as a rule, would sooner see you boiled in 
petroleum than do), you must be furnished with some kind of voucher 
of your prior presentation at home; but for home purposes no docu- 
mentary evidence can be required. A man cannot carry a ten- 
years’ file of the Times in his coat-pocket. Your audience will be 
bound to take you at your word ; and it is for the precise reason that 
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statements are so generally accepted on parole evidence that so many 
people ride in their carriages and eat truffled turkey to the sound of 
trumpets :—through the sheer force of shrewd and persistent lying. 

After all, going to Court as Tompkins, as Caddington, and as 
Tubby go, does not amount to much. Le jew ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle. Some persons hire, as I have hinted, their court suits at a 
masquerade warehouse ; and if you only intend to be a courtier for 
once in your life, this plan is perhaps the best that can be adopted. 
It is not, however, considered to be very good ‘ form ;’ and there 
might be something embarrassing in the fact of your coming out of 
Nathan’s or Simmons’s, where you had been to try on the courtly 
garments, and running against Mrs. Pelham Villars just as she was 
alighting from her brougham to inquire about some Louis-Quatorze 
costumes for private theatricals. To be sure you might plead private 
theatricals too ; but then Mrs. Pelham Villars is so very wide awake. 

The right and proper thing to do is to go boldly down to Mad- 
dox-street, and to say: ‘John Henry Smalpage, I am to be pre- 
sented at Court next Wednesday three weeks, and I put myself 
entirely in your hands.’ Then Mr. Smalpage’s courteous foreman 
will walk round you, and see what can be made of you, from a 
courtly point of view. With the eye of a keen artist he will very 
soon discern how you should be attired for the impressive solemnity 
which is to be the turning-point in your life. Very probably you 
will be told that your appearance in ‘legs’ at the Court of St. 
James’s is out of the question, and that you must give up all hopes 
of donning the traditional suit—the claret-coloured habit de cour 
with the cut steel buttons, and the silk bag perfunctorily symbol- 
ising a wig sewn at the back of the collar; the embroidered waist- 
coat, the buttons and sword-hilt of cut steel, the ruffles and jabot, 
the black-silk smalls, the silken hose, the polished pumps and glis- 
tening buckles. That is the dress in which our fathers went to 
Court, and in which some City and South-Kensington people (tre- 
mendous courtiers, the last named) go still. There is another court 
costume recently defined by authority—a full suit of black velvet, 
with the culotte courte and black-silk stockings—which to men of 
good inches in stature, portly presence, dignified carriage, and gray 
hair (a dapper little cream-faced, tawny-moustached dandy in such 
a dress would be an abomination) may be extremely becoming. 
Still it implies the obligation of ‘legs,’ and I am assuming that 
you have no more legs than the ex-Queen of Spain has. There 
remains a tertium quid. There has been invented a curious alter- 
native court dress—a tail-coat with a stand-up collar and cuffs 
prettily embroidered in gold, trousers with a gold stripe down the 
seams, patent-leather boots, a dress-sword, and a cocked-hat. Thus 
accoutred a man looks neither civil nor military, neither academical 
nor clerical; he might be a Custom-house officer, or a Russian 
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tchinovnik, or a French commissary of police, who had dropped in 
at St. James’s by mistake; but he may pass current very suffic- 
ingly as a courtier. A good many of the City people still further 
compromise matters by assuming the wonderful affublement known 
as a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform, consisting of a blazing scarlet 
coatee with huge silver epaulettes and a monstrous cocked-hat. By 
newly-fledged members of the corps diplomatique these astonishing 
deputy -lieutenants are frequently taken for field-marshals at the 
very least. To us, who are to the manner born, they look more 
like Middlesex magistrates masquerading en militaire. The real 
soldiers are better off. They can always wear the uniform of their 
rank—quis vituperavit ?—although some marvellous specimens of 
threadbare dinginess of martial tailoring are to be seen at St. James’s 
on levée days. The clergy are best off of all. They have only to 
put on their canonicals; and gowns and bands don’t cost much. 

And the result, ‘the tottle of the whole,’ what is it, pray ? 
Are you very much the better, when you have stumbled or staggered, 
or have been jostled or hustled through the ceremony of being 
brought face to face with a Personage who knows no more of you than 
the Personage knows of the Man in the Moon, and who also, you 
may be sure, will never think of asking you to dinner? When you 
have walked down Pall Mall in your courtly bravery, and so into 
your club, if you happen to belong to one; when you have ridden 
home in a hansom, with one leaf of the apron artfully thrown back, 
in order that the populace may admire your gold-laced leg (how 
you wish now that you might meet Mrs. Pelham Villars in her 
brougham!); when, in fine, the show is at an end, and the puppets 
are put away in their box until the next levée day, of what are you 
materially the gainer? You feel fagged and ‘seedy,’ as though 
you had been to a wedding: only there was no subsequent break- 
fast. Hospitality has fled from courts; and there is no buffet at 
the drawing-room or the levée. Will the circumstance of your 
having been presented at Court prevent your being laid up with 
bronchitis (if the Fates so will it) the day after to-morrow? will it 
save you from being sued on that bill—from being sold up, and 
driven into liquidation the week after next? Will the big card you 
hand to the usher on the threshold of the state apartments save 
you when Charon’s boat is on the shore? will it prove a saving 
symbol when 


‘in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 

The judging God shall close the book of Fate, 

And shall the last assizes keep 

For those who wake and those who sleep ; 

When rattling bones together fly 

From the four corners of the sky; 
When sinews o’er the skeletons are spread, 
Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead’ ? 
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I will tell you presently why going to Court has brought’ into my 
mind the dismal image of Necropolis. 

Ah, there is at least one unalloyed pleasure springing from 
going to Court as ordinary people go. There is the ineffable delight 
of seeing your name in the papers next morning. ‘ Mr. Planta- 
genet Tompkins, by the Marquis of Wallsend.’ (His lordship is a 
prodigious coal-owner: you may see his style and titles painted on 
five hundred nigrescent wagons in the Black Country; and Planta- 
genet, a member of the Junior Chummies, Pall Mall, is the son of 
one of his lordship’s agents.) ‘ Mrs. Tiler Mew, on her marriage, by 
her mother, Lady Caterina Wall.’ There’s the rub. I suppose that 
people must like to see their names in the papers; else why should 
they so punctually write to the editor when the fact of their pre- 
sentation has been omitted, to correct the omission? Nay, I ven- 
ture to infer that everybody has, at some time or another, been glad 
and proud to see his name in print; provided always that it does 
not appear in the list of bankrupts, or in the advertisements peri- 
odically published by hotel and lodging-house keepers to warn Cap- 
tain O’Doo that if he does not fetch away the trunks or the double- 
barrelled rifle he left five months ago at 94 Upper Despond-street, 
those articles will be sold to defray expenses. 

I remember, some years ago, going to the burial of Lord Mac- 
aulay in Westminster Abbey. I went on business; and as I was 
standing in the nave with a note-book in my hand, I noticed, eye- 
ing me somewhat thoughtfully, a tall dry old gentleman with gray 
whiskers, and the largest bow to his white cravat I had ever seen 
out of a pantomime. Presently he stalked up to me, and screening 
his buccinator muscle with one sable-gloved hand, he murmured in 
a ghostly whisper, ‘ Sir David Goliath Philister, M.P.’ This por- 
tentous announcement failed to stagger me. ‘How much?’ I said 
innocently. He repeated the information in a slow, low growl. I 
really did not know what to do; so I shrugged my shoulders depre- 
catingly, and made him a low bow. By this time he had become 
as much exasperated as one can venture to be at a funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, and said, loud enough to scandalise a neighbouring 
verger, ‘Sir David Goliath Philister, Bart., M.P., was present at 
the funeral of Lord Macaulay: do you understand that, man?’ 
Honest gentleman! he wanted to see his name in the papers next 
morning. It so happened that I had nothing to do with ‘ taking 
down the names’ on the occasion ; but not wishing to rob the old 
gentleman of an innocent gratification, I sought out all the reporters 
of my acquaintance, and enlightened them as to the M.P.’s person- 
ality. Iam sorry to say that on the morrow he appeared in the 
Daily Blunderer as Sir Davies Philistine, and in the Morning Mull 
as Sir Diachylon Plaster; but at all events his wishes were partially 
gratified. That he should have hankered after publicity was only 
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so much human nature of the ‘Jo sono stato presente’ kind. When 
mankind are unable to get their names published they advertise. 
Where there are no journals they scrawl their names on the ceiling 
of a room, as at Stratford-on-Avon, or carve them in the timber, as 
at Hougoumont, or scratch them on the marble of the Giants’ Stair- 
case or the bricks of the Pyramids. But on this depend: that the 
craving for publicity is of all human instincts one of the very strong- 
est. Moses may have felt it as irresistibly as Mr. Brown the hatter 
does to-day. 

I have been vapouring these many pages through about my 
presentation at Court ; but I have not yet told you the when, the 
how, and the wherefore of that interesting occurrence. I will tell 
you all about it. The time was the January and a certain Friday 
morning in the present year: and, indeed, I got to court by half- 
past ten a.m. Her Majesty and all the royal family—yes, all—did 
not happen, curiously enough, to keep court either at Buckingham 
Palace or at St. James’s. Royalty ‘received,’ strange to say, at a 
large and handsome mansion in Piccadilly, next door to the Burlington 
Arcade. Still it was a truly royal reception, and one, so far as the 
attendance was concerned, of the most exclusive nature. Hoi pollot 
were rigorously banished from the presence. You might have been a 
a duke—you might have been the great Mr. Twamly himself, the 
patentee of the Floodgate Iron, and the guards would have turned you 
back that morning, unless you had been provided with the indispens- 
able wedding garment. Mine consisted of a neat parallelogram of 
pasteboard, containing certain mystic words, and bearing the signature 
of a Mr. Eaton, presumably an official of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department, and to whom, for his kindness and courtesy, I hasten 
to tender my best thanks. I don’t think that there were more than 
five-and-twenty of us who were privileged to bask in the sunshine 
of the courtly spectacle; and, if I may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, we were in appearance somewhat of a ‘scratch pack.’ 
One courtier I saw in an Inverness cape, and with highlows un- 
mistakably muddy. Another wore a wideawake hat. A third had 
a leathern satchel, congested with papers, slung at his side. Few 
of the courtiers wore gloves; and there was not an inch of gold lace 
on the costumes of the entire assemblage. It being a levée day 
there were no ladies present ; and the morning being equivocal, we 
were mostly provided with umbrellas, in the texture of which 
gingham predominated. 

Strange courtiers, you may say; but the Sovereign and her 
Court bore on that day an aspect infinitely stranger. Full twenty 
times in the course of the morning did her most Gracious Majesty 
(whom heaven preserve!) change her dress. The mistress of the 
robes and the bedchamber-women must have had a hard time of it, 
so various were the mutations of their royal mistress’s attire. Nor 
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was it alone her countenance that altered. On the coin of the 
realm, as you are aware, the royal age has left no trace; and in 
1874 Queen Victoria is precisely the Queen Victoria she was in 
1837 ; but at the court of Burlington House the case was very 
different. Thus I was privileged to gaze upon her Majesty as a 
fair young girl of eighteen summers, with soft brown hair, timid 
yet trusting eyes, and a sweet smile on her lip. On that occasion 
she wore leg-of-mutton sleeves, and the shortest of short waists to 
her white-satin frock. It was a ‘ frock,’ ma’am, and not a ‘ dress’ 
or a ‘ robe’ or a ‘ costume.’ Anon sheshone upon me splendid in 
velvet robes, weighed down by golden ’broidery, and with a jewelled 
tiara on her queenly brow. Then she was dressed after the 
fashion of Philippa, consort of Edward III. Where was King Ed- 
ward? That you shall be told, presently. Again I bowed before 
her as, in a heavy train of satin, she stood in the vestibule of Wind- 
sor Castle, surrounded by her pet dogs, and looking at some rare 
trophies of game which her husband had brought home from the 
chase. Again, with a pretty lace cap on her head, she sat, a 
smiling young mother, with the baby Prince of Wales on her lap. 
Once more she came upon me in a gray-woollen walking-dress, 
looking remarkably hearty and happy as she stepped from a boat 
on to the shore of Loch Muich. Presently in a ‘ fancy dress,’ very 
fascinating to look upon, Victoria D.G. was dancing a rigadoon. 
Much did I prefer that she should send me greeting in that guise than 
that she should dispatch her invitation (antedated eight days) through 
the intermediary of Fitzroy Kelly at Westminster. On horseback 
I beheld her at least half a dozen times: now in Hyde Park, with the 
immortal Wellington and the valiant Anglesea, and ‘ Hill and Har- 
dinge, heroes of great fame,’ by her charger’s side ; now in a velvet 
riding-habit, and with a plume in her hat, and the ribbon and the 
Star of the Garter on her bosom, as when she reviewed the troops 
at Chobham in 1854; and now I saw her, in widow’s weeds, and 
with a sad, sad face, sitting on her pony in the grounds of Osborne 
House, the bridle of her humble steed being held by a tall man in 
a preposterous mourning dress simulating the garb of old Gaul. 
He looked like one of the snuff-shop Highlanders dipped into a vat 
of ink: and this was the great Jonn Brown. They made no 
stranger of me, and while I looked reverentially at the Queen on 
her pony, and (somewhat askance) on the masquerading Highlander, 
her Majesty opened at least a dozen letters bearing the biggest offi- 
cial seals, and the envelopes of which (many of them black-bor- 
dered) she cast on the gray turf at her horse’s feet. It was an im- 
pressive, but not an exhilarating spectacle. 

Think not that the Queen was the only royal personage at court. 
All the Princes and Princesses were there. I bent low before and 
(mentally) shook hands with them all; and some of their royal high- 
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nesses, I honestly confess, I felt inclined to dandle, and to tickle in 
the dimples of their chubby cheeks, and to treat to a ride on a cock- 
horse even to the legendary Cross of Banbury. Surely it would not 
have been high treason to take such a liberty, seeing that the ma- 
jority of the scions of the House of Brunswick to whom I was pre- 
sented on this occasion were only babies. But such babies! They 
were rocked in cots of sculptured ebony and satinwood and mother- 
o’-pearl ; they were half veiled behind curtains of blue satin and 
Brussels lace; they gambolled on cushions of crimson and gold, 
or on carpets of three-piled garter-blue. Of the Princes and Prin- 
cesses in their adolescence, in their uniforms and robes of state, I 
did not see much. 

To illustrate how completely we were all at home at this most 
exceptional royal court in Piccadilly, it is only necessary to men- 
tion that the name of the dogs was legion. All the royal pets were 
present. Gaunt, wiry Scottish deerhounds ; Italian greyhounds, 
sleek, slim, and shivering; ragged little Dandie Dinmonts and ‘ sky 
blues ;’ blinking little lion dogs from Malta (the last of their race, 
I was told) and snowy-white Cuban poodles; ‘Poms’ and ‘ Spitzes;’ 
Blenheims, King Charleses, and Dutch pugs; mastiffs and blood- 
hounds: these were allhere. By a very slight tension of the imagina- 
tion one might have fancied (but for the absence of any barking and 
yelping) that one had strayed into the area of a dog-show at Birming- 
ham or the Crystal Palace. Nor were dogs the only royal pets at court. 
There were Shetland ponies galore; there were a delicious brace of 
Brazilian monkeys, nibbling at a hothouse pineapple ;.there were 
several choice parrots and macaws, and (although these could scarcely 
be considered as attendants at court, since they were not royal 
property) there was a whole wilderness of monkeys. Strangest of 
Courts! I counted at least twenty flocks of sheep grazing about the 
state apartments. Most zoological of Courts! Stags of ten tyne 
scampered about the throne-room, or butted at each other with their 
mighty antlers in the antechambers, while fawns nestled close to 
the sides of their doe-dams in the very presence of royalty. In 
another saloon, an otter-hunt was taking place, much to the grati- 
fication of Mr. Albert Grant of Lombard-street and Queen’s-gate ; 
farther on, the lord-high-chancellor, represented for the nonce by a 
stately white poodle, was, by kind permission of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Laying down the Law to a bar full of terriers, bulldogs, and 
spaniels ; and, as an ornithological bonne bouche, a Swannery which 
would have done the Lord Mayor and Corporation’s eyes good to 
look upon (what has become of the swan-hopping festivals which 
once made Father Thames so merry?) was being attacked by 
eagles. Saw you ever the like before ? But greater sights remained 
behind. There were two huge cages full of lions, tigers, leopards, 
and other uncanny beasts, which were kept in order by the famous 
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lion-tamer, Mr. Van Amburg himself, who was clad in a full 
court suit, comprising silk tights and a short tunic and spangles. 
There were a good many more lions loose in the palatial chambers, 
but they were all as harmless as their bronze effigies in Trafalgar- 
square, to which some of the leonine guests in Piccadilly presented 
a curious family likeness. 

Following the modern precedent at which I have already 
hinted, no refreshments were offered to the distinguished company 
of whom I was a member ; yet there was such a prodigious quan- 
tity of dead game lying about that the whole place looked like a 
larder. Of butcher’s meat there was none; and the supply of fish 
—a remarkably fine salmon which an otter was greedily devouring 
excepted—was scanty ; but, on the other hand, venison abounded, 
and there were hecatombs of dead hares, pheasants, partridges, 
ducks, quails, ptarmigans, and ruffs and reeves. Perhaps there was 
going to be a court banquet by and by. But to that entertainment 
the otherwise so courteous Lord Chamberlain had failed to in- 
vite us. 

Mind, it was every inch a Court :—how could it be otherwise, 
when the Queen of England and her children, her gold-sticks and 
her silver-sticks, her jigers and her Highland gillies, pervaded every 
room ; but so oddly diversified was the attendance, that had I not 
known I was at Court, I might have imagined that I was at a mas- 
querade. For example, what did that grave lord abbot want, with 
Simon the cellarer behind him, gallivanting with the forester’s son 
and the fisherman’s daughter? They hailed, they said, from Bolton 
Abbey; but Bolton Abbey is in Yorkshire, hundreds of miles from 
Burlington House, and is, besides, a heap of ruins. What, too, 
had poor Charley Sheridan to do with the Court of England in 
1874? What brought Lord Francis Egerton here on his return 
from hawking? What ghostly chamberlain conjured up the phan- 
tom of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia? Why, I have seen the 
Czar’s tomb in the fortress-church of St. Peter and St. Paul, two 
thousand miles from Piccadilly ; and for the sake of the peace of 
Europe, it is to be hoped that Nicolas Alexandrovich sleeps 
soundly in his sepulchre. Duke Arthur, too; did I not see him 
laid, one-and-twenty years since, in the crypt of Paul’s? Sir 
Walter Scott ! why, he passed away years before you (for the de- 
light and happiness of mankind) were born, madam. Signor Paga- 
nini, too: you do not propose to tell me that the famous fiddler yet 
lives : and—why, mercy on us, thirteen years have elapsed since 
& cypress shadow was drawn over the Court of England by the de- 
mise of the accomplished and excellent Prince Consort. A cold 
horror came upon me when I looked around and saw the courtly 
assemblage made ghastly and cadaverous with dead men and 
women. 
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Dear madam, have you ever read Paul Ferroll? Of course you 
have. ii novel-readers have perused that remarkable and emi- 
nently disagreeable fiction, together with its sequel, which should 
have been its precursor: Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife. Still, 
there may not have fallen in your way a book entitled IX. Poems 
by V., written by the same Mrs. Archer Clive (a poor lady who was 
burned to death the other day) to whom we owe the Ferrollian Iliad 
and Odyssey of homicide. If the Nine Poems have as yet escaped 
your attention, procure the book at all hazards, and read the won- 
drous rhyme called ‘The Queen’s Ball.’ The idea of this poem is 
one of the simplest and most horrible I ever came across. It 
seems that, in the year 1847, (presumably) about the Happiest 
Wife and Mother in Europe deigned to give a ball; and the usual 
thousand or eight hundred invitations were sent out to the nobility 
and gentry whose names were ‘down’ on royalty’s visiting -list. 
But it so happened that one hundred and fifty of those highly-hon- 
oured guests happened to have become food for worms before the 
cards were issued. The poetess has imagined that all the dead 
people received their invites, somehow :—that they rose from their 
graves, and came in their shrouds and their winding-sheets to mingle 
with the living at the Queen’s ball. I wish Miss Adelaide Claxton 
would paint me a picture of this charnel-house festival; but I would 
rather not pursue the description of it any farther. I know that 
the memory of Mrs. Archer Clive’s uncanny poem haunted me as I 
wandered through the exhibition of the works of Sir Epwiy Lanp- 
SEER at the Royal Academy in January 1874, and that over and 
over again I seemed to descry the ghost of the dead Court Painter 
flitting through the rooms whose walls were hung with the efforts of 
his genius. It was a distempered fancy ; but the IX. Poems by V. 
had done it all. 





ALL ROUND THE FIRE 


‘On Friday night the twins slept in the second story of the house, 
having no one in the room but a little negro, who said they got up 
after midnight and sat round the fire.’ New York Tribune. 

How it was possible for two men to sit round a fire we leave for 
our American cougyas to solve; we are now only concerned with the 
phrase ‘sitting round the fire,’ which is archaic, and has survived from 
the time when it was actually possible to ‘sit round the fire,’ which 
was built in the centre of the room.* Without going into the ques- 
tion of how mankind first acquired the art of lighting a fire—whe- 
ther Prometheus stole the secret from heaven; or haply, after the 
fashion of the discovery of roast pig, some great fire caused by light- 
ning gave us our first experience of its advantages ; or whether its 
discovery was not due to the close proximity in the chalk formations 
of nodules of flint to the ironstone layers of the green sand, and 
their frequent casual knocking together at the hands of primitive 
men; or from volcanic fires, as some suppose—vwithout farther 
speculation on these heads we shall dive at once into certain notes 
we have collected on the subject of fires and modes of warming. 

That the early production of fire was attended with trouble and 
inconvenience, as indeed might be said up to the time of the inven- 
tion of lucifer matches, is shown by the traditional respect and 
veneration in which it was and is still held. Men worshipped fire 
to begin with, because it was hard to get. This veneration for fire 
is still extant even among nations that hold the magian doctrine in 
the greatest horror. Thus, according to Vambéry, among the Kirgis 
to spit in the fire is a gross breach of decorum, whilst to blow out a 
light is considered very ill bred almost throughout Central Asia. 
Captain Wood remarks the same thing. ‘ When it is wished to 
extinguish the Cuz, a species of reed used for lighting purposes, a 
circle of the bark is peeled off, and the flame expires when it reaches 
it.’ Throughout Badakshan the same author remarked a great dis- 
inclination to extinguish a light by blowing it out. ‘A Wakhani con- 
siders it bad luck to blow out a light by the breath, and will rather 
wave his hand for several minutes under the flame of his pine slips 
than resort to the sure, but to him disagreeable, alternative.’ 

It is just possible, by the way—to turn back in our tracks, and 

* Aubrey, born about 1630, in his Wiltshire Collections, atates that in his boy- 


hood central fireplaces without chimneys, but with a louvre in the roof above to 
let out the smoke, were still to be seen in the halls of country manor-houses. 
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revert to a subject with which we had promised not to meddle—that 
the first acquaintance of mankind with fire was made at natural 
springs of naphtha, ignited by lightning, perhaps; and here we 
must instance the wonderful fire temple of Baku on the shores of 
the Caspian, whose fire has burnt unextinguished probably from 
days prehistoric. Ofthis temple Mounsey gives us a description in 
his Journey through the Caucasus, &c., London, 1872: ‘The temple, 
which with an oratory and two or three chambers for the use of 
devotees is enclosed by high walls, is in the form of a small square 
porch, open on three sides and roofed with a dome, immediately un- 
der the centre of which stands the altar; the eternal fire is fed by a 
current of natural naphtha issuing from an orifice drilled through the 
altar, and to a depth of eighteen feet below. It was tended at the 
time of my visit by a Dervish from Delhi. . . . He had lived there 
in solitude for nearly two years, and shortly expected a successor, 
likewise from.India.’ Four centuries before, a Russian—Athanasius 
Nikitin—visited the same temple, and saw ‘ the fire that burns unex- 
tinguished !’ 

The necessity for warmth is the origin of the circular dwellings 
of primitive races. The inhabitants of the hut sleep round the fire, 
but not necessarily with their feet to the warmth, as would be the 
practice of civilised men. A crouching position, sitting on the hams, 
with the back bared and exposed to the fire, is still habitual to sundry 
northern races ; and from examples discovered of very early burials 
~ in that posture, it is probable that thus the primitive man took his 
- rest. It would require a good deal of practice to make the custom 
tolerable to us. Vambéry notices among the Turkistans the strange 
habit they have before going to sleep of drawing their arms out of 
their shirt-sleeves and doubling themselves up. Children among 
us have often a strange fancy for doubling their knees up to their 
chins when they go to sleep; perhaps an inherited habit that dis- 
appears in mature life. Possibly the coldness of the sheets down 
below has more to do with it. 

We English are the only civilised race who have halted at the 
open fireplace; and we owe it to our wonderful supply of wood origi- 
nally, and subsequently of coal, and a certain impatience of a con- 
fined atmosphere characteristic of us, that we have not been forced 
to adopt a more economic mode of warming our houses. It is not 
unlikely that the increased demand for and cost of coal may drive us 
to some such devices. 

We might gain some ideas on this head from the Persians, 
whose warming apparatus is simple and inexpensive. ‘It consists 
of a large jar filled with charred fuel, half buried in the floor. Dur- 
ing the day it serves the purpose of a kitchen range; at night it is 
covered with a wooden frame and thick wadded quilt, under which 
the members of the household insert their persons as far as their 
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shoulders, whilst cushions beyond the limits of the quilt support 
their heads.’ The Greeks of Stamboul use a somewhat similar con- 
trivance, which is like a large ottoman with a circular opening in the 
middle, about which the members of the family sit, with their feet 
on a firepot in the centre. 

The Chinese have sundry economical ways of warming a house 
or room. Sometimes by a flue that runs through the house, and 
affords a sort of raised seat, which is used as a bed at night. A 
small quantity of fuel ignited from the outside suffices to heat the 
flues and warm the apartment. This plan resembles the Roman 
mode of warming the house by means of a hypocaust, a central fire 
chamber, with flues built of tiles radiating therefrom, and carrying 
the heated air all over the house. 

The stoves of France and Germany, and of the European conti- 
nent generally, are no doubt modern economic adaptations. But the 
Russian stove has probably a different origin—Mongolian, like so 
many of their customs. The primitive open fireplace among the 
more settled Tatars was enclosed by a chimney formed of a sort of 
wicker-work covered with clay or mud, in which huge fires of wood 
were kept constantly burning, and this funnel-shaped mud pipe is 
no doubt the first type of the huge Russian warming apparatus. 

The one advantage that our system of warming presents is a 
constant, if imperfect, ventilation; and our engineers have not yet in- 
vented any system that insures economy of fuel, warmth, and venti- 
lation without undue draughts. Even in the Houses of Parliament, 
where no cost has been spared to insure a good result, that result 
is far from attainment. 

Gas may be very well for cooking, but for warming rooms it is 
a failure. We have tested the so-called ‘cheerful’ stoves, where an 
attempt is made to delude the eyesight by the semblance of a flare 
caused by the gas shining on copper reflectors; but it is a dismal 
kind of cheerfulness, and the noxious fumes of gas are productive 
of headache and brain disorder. 

We beg to say, moreover, that we want warmth and ventilation, 
and not cheerfulness. That last we can supply from our own re- 
sources without the intervention of a glare of carburetted’ hydrogen. 
We would willingly dispense too with the ‘ cheerfulness’ of our sea- 
coal fire, with that cheerful chimney that is always wanting sweeping, 
with those cheerful coal bills that are always tumbling in. We 
don’t want any such costly cheerfulness. The cheerfulness most 
to our mind is that of a contented spirit, which exists most when 
there are a few guineas in the pocket or a sufficient balance at the 
banker’s. F. T. 





SLAIN AT COLCHESTER 


A MODERNISED VERSION OF A ‘STREETE RIME,’ A.D, 1666 


I. 


Gop save King Charles, and ruin fell seize every crop-head cur !— 
I'll give ye now a ringing stave your English blood shall stir, 

How Lisle and Lucas—honour’d names—two noble knights and true, 
Were done to death at Colchester by Cromwell’s snuffling crew ! 


Three months against the fated town their baffled strength they fling, 
Three months waved from the castle-walls the banner of the king: 
June roses waned and August noons had flusht and died away, 
And still unconquer’d Capel held the rebel hordes at bay. 


Within, the scowling townsfolk stalk with famine side by side ; 

Without, the grim untiring foe like crouching bloodhounds bide ; 

Roar’d shot and flame—came sortie fierce—mad fighting hand to 
hand, 


But through it all they held their own against that rebel band ! 


Was ever town more nobly kept through all our English isle ? 

Had ever king more kingly friends than Capel, Lucas, Lisle ? 

But woman’s cries for bread—for bread !—might make the stoutest 
quail, 

And famine oft will win the day where shot and steel would fail. 


Scant horse and dog their only food—munition dwindling down, 
With hungred people whining still that they should yield the town, 
They list to grim Fairfax at last, who offers quarter still 

To all save but the cavaliers, and these must bide his will. 


Ah, better far, I wot, to trust the tiger in his lair,— 

As well might look for grace in hell as hope for mercy there ! 
Black was his frown, and blacker still his craven heart, that day 
He rode into the yielded town in victor-like array. 


At the Moot Hall the crop-head chiefs are met in grim debate, 

While at the ‘ King’s Head’—omen dire !—the king’s dear servants 
wait ; 

When, lo! for Gascoigne, Lucas, Lisle, there comes a message fell ; 

They know their fate, and bid their friends a soldier’s stern farewell ! 
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Death is their doom !—a soldier’s death upon the grassy sod— . 

Scant time to write their last farewells, or make their peace with 
God ; 

For e’er the August sun that day its parting radiance flings, 

These three must stand before the throne where sits the King of 
kings ! 


In vain their gallant comrades make impassion’d protest there 
That all, where all deserve alike, an equal fate should share : 
Black Ireton’s counsels mate too well his leader’s bodeful brow— 
Long had these gallants barred his way, but his the triumph now ! 


There in the dungeon gloom they kneel whose hour is drawing 
nigh, 

Bent now the proud and stubborn knee and moist the flashing eye ; 

They turn from man with scornful lip and stern defiant face, 

To plead in passion’d prayer with God for pardon and for grace. 


Sad thoughts of home and friends arise—of dear ones, tender- 
soul’d, 

Whose eyes shall stream with scalding tears when this day’s tale be 
told ; 

Ah, thorny e’en the martyr-crown such patriot heroes wear— 

Be with them, Lord, ia this dark hour, and give them grace to bear ! 


II. 


"Tis eve. Upon the castle grim the dying sunlight falls, 

And flings long shadows, gaunt and black, from those time-beaten 
walls ; 

And in the courtyard now they meet to do a deed of fear— 

A deed that good men ages hence shall shrink and flush to hear! 


Set in a frame of arméd men they stand grim-faced and white, 
The musketeers whose hireling hands do murder’s work to-night ; 
And Ireton, Whalley, Fairbelowe are hurrying to and fro, 

But Fairfax yet has sense of shame, and shrinks his face to show. 


Behind the troops the townsfolk peer, and they of crop-head creed 

Await with gloating rancorous eyes that dark and dastard deed ; 

While others breathe a prayer for those, cut off in manhood’s 
prime, 

Whom they as kindly neighbours knew before this troublous time. 


O’er all a solemn silence falls, as on far southern lakes 

There broods a weird and ghostly hush e’er yet the storm awakes, 
When ah! from yonder low-arch’d door cut in the massy wall 
There winds a grim procession slow that sends a thrill through all! 
Turrp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII. x 
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As men who come to meet dear friends with high and courtly mien, 

As victors walk mid cheering crowds while yet their bays are green, 

They come, those gallant ill-starr’d knights, with looks serenely 
bold— 

Such looks as Christian martyrs wore in heathen days of old! 


Here Mercy’s tardy lamp flings out one faint and flickering ray : 
Gascoigne is spared—his alien blood has saved his life to-day ; 
But mercy is there none for these from English race that spring, 
Whose only crime is loyal faith to country and to king. 


They lead the gallant Lisle aside with rough uncouthly hands, 
And face to face with present death undaunted Lucas stands : 

‘ Oft have I faced grim death,’ he cries, ‘ with bold unflinching eye, 
And now you traitors to your king shall see I dare to die!’ 


Again he bends the suppliant knee in sad and silent prayer, 
Then rises with unruffled brow and calm and stately air ; 

A moment more, and all too well their bloody task is done, 
For him the wound of life is heal’d—the martyr-crown is won! 


Then forth they lead the gallant Lisle to meet death’s grim embrace ; 

He kneels beside his murder’d friend to kiss his dead white face ; 

Then looks around with kindling glance, that makes the traitors 
cower, 

And these the lofty words he speaks in that all-trying hour: 


‘Ah me! how many here have I in hot blood saved of old, 

And now, as sole return for all, ye murder me in cold! 

But what care they who e’en to slay my ’prison’d king would dare ?— 
For whose dear sake, and England’s peace, be this my dying prayer !’ 


Then turns he to the musketeers and bids them draw more near: 

‘I warrant you we’ll hit you, sir,’ one tells him with a sneer; 

‘ Friends,’ quoth Sir Charles with quiet scorn, a smile on lip and brow, 

‘ You’ve often miss’d me when I’ve been more near to ye than 
now.’ 


He droops his head a little space, in silent prayer immersed, 

Then proudly hurls his dying gage, ‘ Now, traitors, do your worst !’ 
A crashing fire—a quivering corpse upon the blood-stain’d sod— 
And yet another gallant soul has wing’d its way to God! 


Dear Lord! did ever blacker crime stir good men’s hearts to rage ? 

Was ever fouler stain than this on History’s bloodiest page ? 

Curst be their ruthless hearts who wrought that bitter deed and 
sore— 

Among the Cains of humankind we brand them evermore ! 
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But Lucas, Lisle, the true of heart, the great in thought and 
soul, 

Their glorious names we blazon high on England’s hero scroll : 

While loyal truth, while scorn of fate, are prized of men, I ween, 

Deep in our heart of hearts we'll keep their martyr memories 
green ! 


There where they fell you yet may see a barren space, I wot, 

Nor flower will bloom nor grass will grow on that accurséd spot : 

God rest their souls, those gallant knights, and give them lasting 
grace, ‘ 

And may He shield our second Charles, and all his royal race ! 


EDWIN COLLER. 





SUMMER ON THE BOSPHORUS 


THE traveller who has been fortunate enough to pass the spring in 
Syria* will do well to take Smyrna and Constantinople on his way 
to ‘the old country.’ The Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, as well as 
those of the French Messagéries Maritimes, leave Beyrout every 
week for Smyrna; but I prefer the former, as they call, en route, at 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and Scio. 

On arriving early in the morning at Larnaca, the ancient Citium, 
now the chief port of Cyprus, sufficient time is allowed to go on shore 
and inspect everything worth seeing. The streets are clean, and 
the interior of the houses—mostly only one story high above the 
ground-floor—is very comfortable; the apartments being paved with 
white marble, and the houses themselves surrounded by pretty 
gardens, in which the Cypriotes take great pleasure. Larnaca is the 
residence of the European consuls, and carries on a considerable 
trade ; but it is strange its roadstead should be preferred to the old 
port of Famagtsta, which offers the advantages of a safe and com- 
modious harbour. If the marshes in the vicinity of the latter were 
drained, the harbour cleared, and the old works to seaward recon- 
structed, Cyprus would possess one of the finest harbours in the 
Levant. Famagtsta is celebrated for its heroic defence by the 
Venetians under Marcantonio Bragadino, when besieged by the 
Turks in 1571, and for the melancholy fate of the Christian com- 
mander, who, after capitulating, was treacherously flayed alive in the 
market-place by order of Mustapha Pasha, who caused the skin to 
be stuffed with straw and carried at the yard-arm of the ship in which 
he returned to Constantinople. In the time of the Venetians, Cyprus 
contained upwards of 1,000,000 inhabitants, but it is now estimated 
there are not more than 180,000 distributed amongst 605 towns and 
villages, of which 118 are exclusively inhabited by Turks, 248 by 
Christians, and 239 by a mixed population. Tradition and romance 
speak much of treasures concealed in the island. Pliny tells us that 
in his time the riches of Cyprus arose, to a considerable extent, from 
its copper mines, the most productive of which were those of Tama- 
sus, in the centre of the island; Soli, on the north coast; and 
Amathos and Cyrium, on the south. Gold and silver were found 
in those mines ; while the precious stones of Cyprus—the diamond, 
emerald, agate, malachite, opal, and jasper—were held in high esti- 


* See ‘ Spring in Syria,’ Belgravia for April 1873, page 190. 
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mation by the luxurious Romans. No one possessing sufficient 
scientific knowledge of the subject has explored Cyprus in search 
of minerals, although the entire character of the island promises 
most satisfactory results. Some very valuable archzological dis- 
coveries have, however, been recently made by General de Cesnola, 
whose collection of marbles represents nearly all the interesting 
types of Cyprian sculpture from the earliest times. General de 
Cesnola, after first offering his collection for sale to the British 
Museum, sold it to New York for 10,000/., and has now, I believe, 
returned to Cyprus in search of farther antiquities. There is pro- 
bably no place where living is so easy as at Cyprus; even the beg- 
gars—who are mostly blind, maimed, or worn out by age, and have 
generally a small house of their own—are able to live quietly at 
home, without begging more than one or two days a week. The 
island enjoys perfect tranquillity ; thefts are very rare, and robberies 
unknown : altogether Cyprus has the reputation of being the most 
peaceable island in the Mediterranean. 

Leaving Cyprus in the afternoon, the steamer arrives next morn- 
ing at Rhodes, which is interesting on account of its classical asso- 
ciations, as well as from its having been the home, in more recent 
times, of the brave Knights of St. John. There can be no doubt 
that vast treasures of art lie buried in Rhodes; for, besides the 
famous Colossus, three thousand other statues adorned the ancient 
city, one hundred of which were of such a size that, Pliny says, the 
possession of one of them would be sufficient to make any place cele- 
brated. The temples were also full of the finest paintings, the 
masterpieces of Protogenes, Zeuxis, and other artists of the Rhodian 
school. Homer, besides, speaks of three Doric cities in the island 
—Lindus, Camirus, and Ialyssus—that flourished long before the 
city of Rhodes itself was founded, and in which were several mag- 
nificent temples erected in honour of Hercules and Minerva. The 
sites of those ancient cities are now marked by the town of Lindos, 
and the villages of Camiro and Ialiso. For upwards of two hundred 
years the Knights of St. John held Rhodes against the attacks of 
the Turks, until at length, in 1522, the Grand-master, Villiers de 
Lisle Adam, capitulated to Solyman ‘the Magnificent,’ and retired 
with his companions to the island of Malta. The remains of the 
fortifications erected by the knights are interesting specimens of the 
military architecture of the middle ages, but the Church of St. John 
has long since been converted into a mosque, and the hospitals, as 
well as the palace of the Grand-master, are now in ruins. The 
streets of the town are rather gloomy, the street of the Knights 
Templars being the only one that may be considered straight and 
well paved. 

From Rhodes the steamer takes its course in sight of Patmos, 
celebrated as the place where St. John wrote his Revelations ; Cos, 
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the birthplace of Apelles, Hippocrates, and Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
and by Samos, the birthplace of Pythagoras, to Scio, the ancient 
Chios, which it reaches at early dawn. Scio is celebrated for its 
excellent wine, salubrious climate, and beautiful women. It was 
treated with especial favour by the Turks, as it enjoyed the protection 
of the Sultana Validé, and before the Greek revolution of 1822 was 
represented to be a garden inhabited by a happy and contented 
people. The Sciotes were unfortunately forced to take part in the 
insurrection by some turbulent or piratical Greeks from Samos and 
Candia, and, on the arrival of the Capitan Pasha with a large force, 
were put to the sword with great slaughter. Before the revolution, 
the population of the island amounted to more than 120,000 souls, 
but in the year 1830 the number was scarcely 20,000. As the 
births, however, are in excess of the deaths, in consequence of the 
healthiness of the climate, the population has sensibly increased, and 
is now estimated at 70,000. Scio is one of the most beautiful 
islands in the Archipelago ; its scenery is varied and charming, and 
its inhabitants are enterprising and intelligent. A large proportion 
of the commercial establishments in Turkey are owned by natives of 
this island, and the richest Greek merchants in England have nearly 
all come from Scio. 

Smyrna, formerly called the ‘ Crown of Ionia’ and ‘Gem of Asia,’ 
is reached at 10 orlla.m. It is delightfully situated at the extremity 
of a gulf abcut thirty miles in length, and varying from five to fifteen 
in breadth, encompassed with high mountains, which are in many parts 
richly wooded. Seen from the harbour, the appearance of the town, 
extending two miles along the coast, and rising from the sea in the 
form of an amphitheatre, is very striking ; the houses in the Frank 
and Armenian quarters are well built of stone, and the streets, although 
narrow, are superior to those of Constantinople. Seven cities, it is 
said, disputed the right of having given birth to Homer, but Smyrna 
claims that honour, and tradition asserts that he composed his im- 
mortal poems in a grotto on the banks of the river Meles, which runs 
at a little distance to the south of the city. There are several very 
good hotels in Smyrna, and also in the pleasant villages of Bourna- 
bat and Boudja, to which there are now branch lines of railway. The 
latter is a charming residence in summer, and is only five and a half 
miles by the Smyrna and Aidin railway, which has.a short branch of 
one and a half miles to the village from Paradise station. Smyrna 
enjoys the distinction of being the only place in Turkey, with the 
exception of Stamboul, containing the termini of two railways, one 
to Cassaba and the other to Aidin. Near the station of Magnésie, 
on the former line, two anda half hours’ journey, there is a remark- 
able statue of Niobe, supposed to be the work of Proteus, son of 
Tantalus, and of which Pausanius and Strabo speak. The ruins of 
Ephesus, too, are now particularly well worth a visit, in consequence 
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of the excavations carried on by Dr. Wood upon the site of the great 
Temple of Diana. The distance by the Smyrna and Aidin railway 
to Ayasoulouk is forty-eight miles; time, two hours fifty minutes ; 
horses can there be hired for Ephesus, and the return journey to 
Smyrna made the same day. Special trains may be had on moderate 
terms at short notice, and parties of twelve or more can obtain return 
tickets at the rate of a single fare by giving one day’s notice to 
the station-master at Smyrna. The society at Smyrna is very agree- 
able, and the principal nationalities have each their own club, at 
which balls are frequently given; in fact, Smyrna has the character 
of being the most hospitable city in the Levant. There is an excel- 
lent theatre, and also several cafés at which entertainments are 
occasionally produced, and where, during the heat of the day, the 
refreshing sea-breeze may be enjoyed with a cup of fragrant mocha 
and a cool narghilé. A fearful accident occurred some time ago dur- 
ing the performances at one of these cafés known as the Kivoto. 
Attracted by handbills posted all over the town, upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty spectators flocked to the exhibition, but about 10 p.m. 
an ominous cracking was heard, and the horrified audience felt the 
flooring give way beneath them. A single piercing shriek of anguish 
was heard to issue from the café, followed by a loud crash, and all 
was silent. The entire edifice, which was built over the sea and 
supported on piles, had disappeared under the water, a few shattered 
beams alone remaining to indicate the spot where the Kivoto stood. 
Upwards of one hundred persons perished, amongst them being all the 
actors and actresses with the exception of the clown. It was a 
strange coincidence that at the very moment of the catastrophe one 
of the performers was representing Death, and caused much laughter 
by running after an actor on the stage. The two other cafés simi- 
larly constructed—the Pausilippe and Aphroesse—have since been 
closed by the authorities. The climate of Smyrna is considered to 
be healthy ; even in the month of August I did not find the heat 
excessive, as during the summer a breeze, called the ‘ Inbat,’ blows 
from the sea, and keeps the town cool and pleasant. When, how- 
ever, the wind comes from the north, which it occasionally does, 
across the hot plains of Anatolia, the air is oppressive; but in the 
months of May and June the climate is very agreeable. 

Steamers leave Smyrna several times a week for Constantinople, 
calling at Mitylene—the ancient Lesbos—Tenedos, the Dardanelles, 
and Gallipoli. The Troad is now more than ever interesting to 
archeologists, in consequence of the excavations commenced by 
Mr. Frank Calvert of the Dardanelles, and recently continued by 
Mr. H. Schliemann, with a view to settle the long-disputed question 
of the site of Troy; the former being of opinion that if Homeric 
Troy ever existed, the probability is the place now called Hissarlik 
marks the spot whére it stood. 
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It used to be said that the best way of seeing Constantinople 
was to enter the Golden Horn from the Sea of Marmora, steam up 
the Bosphorus, and out by the Black Sea. So many improvements 
have, however, been made in Stamboul during the past few years, 
that the remark is now no longer applicable. The streets of Galata, it 
is true, will not bear comparison with Oxford- street or Cheapside, 
and the pavement of the Grand’ Rue de Pera is not conducive to 
equanimity of temper; but these little inconveniences are soon for- 
gotten when contemplating the matchless scenery of the Bosphorus, 
or when comfortably housed under the hospitable roof of Missirie. 
There are several good hotels in Pera, but the Hotel d’Angleterre 
is by far the best. Missirie still rules there, as of old, and the 
presence of his amiable wife—whose English habits and tastes are 
everywhere apparent—gives an idea of home which is not found 
anywhere else in the Levant. At Missirie’s hotel the traveller 
enjoys all the novelty of the East, with the ease, comfort, and clean- 
liness of the West. 

For beauty of situation Constantinople—the ancient Byzantium 
—is not excelled by any other city in the world. Like Rome, it 
was built on seven hills, and this is the chief cause not only of its 
picturesque appearance, but ofthe healthiness of its climate, receiv- 
ing as it does all the breezes from the Sea of Marmora, the Bos- 
phorus, and the adjoining plains of Thrace. The two principal 
suburbs, Galata and Pera, are on the opposite side of the Golden 
Horn; the former being the commercial centre, and the latter the 
place of residence of the Christian population. Byzantium was 
founded in 658 B.c. by Byzas, king of Megara. Having left Greece 
with the intention of building a new city, he consulted the oracle of 
Apollo on the subject, and Strabo states that Pythia advised him to 
erect it opposite to the city of the blind. This Byzas subsequently 
discovered, or rather conjectured, to mean Chalcedon (now Kadi- 
keui), whose inhabitants were foolish enough not to have seen the 
superior advantages which the opposite coast offered for a settlement. 
During nearly a thousand years Byzantium suffered many vicissitudes 
of fortune, until in a.p. 8330 Constantine made it the capital of the 
Eastern empire, and enriched it with treasures of art taken from all 
parts of the Roman world. In the time of Justinian, a.p. 527 to 
565, this Eastern empire comprised Dacia, Macedonia, and the East 
proper, in Europe; the Hellespont, the islands, Anatolia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and the provinces bathed by the 
Euxine, in Asia; the entire of Egypt, Numidia, Mauritania, and 
four provinces of Carthage, in Africa, together with Lusitania and 
Italy. In the reign of Constantine XIII., however, the empire con- 
sisted only of the city of Constantinople itself, with about twenty 
towns and the districts of the Morea; and when the last of the 
Palsologi fell in defence of his capital, before the conquering arms 
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of the son of Amurath, it was no wonder he exclaimed, 0éAw Qavetv 
padrAov 7 Ejv—‘I had rather die than live !’ 

It is generally supposed that when Mohammed II. took posses- 
sion of Constantinople, he planted the ‘ Crescent and the Star’ for 
the first time upon its walls. But the crescent was, in fact, the 
ancient emblem of ‘Byzantine power. Philip of Macedon, who had 
long desired to get possession of the city, took advantage of a dark 
night to surprise it, and his soldiers had almost gained the walls 
when the dogs, which were kept for the purpose of warning the 
sentinels against night attacks, made such a noise by their unusual 
barking that the Byzantines, advised of danger, flocked to the 
rescue. Darkness, however, prevented them from acting until, 
suddenly, the moon became unveiled and brightened up the exterior 
of the city. The Macedonians were repulsed, and, in gratitude, 
the Byzantines chose the goddess Hecate as their tutelary divinity, 
and represented her under the form of a crescent and a star. Con- 
stantine the Great adopted this emblem when he transferred the 
seat of his empire to Byzantium, and the Ottomans have since 
maintained it. The name of Byzantium was, in a.p. 330, changed 
to that of Constantinopolis, or city of Constantine. It was spoken 
of by the Greeks as [dé\r¢ in the same manner as the Romans 
styled Rome Urbs, and a slight alteration of the words Ei¢ tiv réAuv 
is supposed to have produced the name of Istamboul, or Stamboul, 
by which the city, as distinguished from the suburbs, is now called 
by the Turks. 

In some respects, Constantinople is pleasanter in winter than 
in summer, as in winter the theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment are open, and balls are frequently given by the various foreign 
embassies in Pera, as well as by the rich Greek and Armenian 
bankers of Galata. For those, however, who visit the Bosphorus 
in search of health, or seek a delightful climate and beautiful 
scenery, the months of May and June are far more preferable. The 
sun shines brightly every day, but the heat is never excessive, as 
the Etesian, or north wind, blows constantly from the Black Sea, 
and keeps the temperature always moderate. I cannot imagine 
anything in nature more lovely than the Bosphorus : 


‘The European with the Asian shore 
Sprinkled with palaces; the ocean stream 
Here and there studded with a seventy-four ; 
Sophia’s cupola with golden gleam ; 
The cypress groves ; Olympus high and hoar; 
The twelve isles, and the more than I could dream, 
Far less describe.’ 


In May, most persons migrate from Pera and Stamboul to the 
Prince’s Islands in the Sea of Marmora, or to the numerous villages 
between the Golden Horn and the Black Sea. Kandili, on the 
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Asiatic shore, is considered to be the healthiest village on the Bos- 
phorus, but Therapia and Buyukderé are the most fashionable ; the 
palaces of the English and French embassies being at the former, 
and that of Russia at the latter. In fact, both sides of the Bos- 
phorus are thickly studded with the handsome villas of the Galata 
bankers, and the palaces of the Sultan and his ministers. It would 
be difficult to say which of the Sultan’s palaces is the most magnifi- 
cent, for each has some beauty special to itself. The palace of 
Dolma-Baghtché is the palace par excellence, but the Kiosk at the 
Sweet Waters of Asia, although small, is particularly chaste and 
striking in its exterior appearance, while the interior of that at 
Beylerbey is well worth inspection. 

This palace, on the Asiatic shore, is situated upon one of the 
most beautiful of the many beautiful spots on the banks of the 
Bosphorus. Close to the water, it is on three sides enclosed by a 
curtain of verdure which extends over the slopes of the rising hills 
that form the foot of Mount Borougourlu, and the interior displays 
all that luxury and magnificence with which oriental monarchs love 
to surround themselves. Prodigies of Moorish decoration meet the 
eye everywhere ; the ceilings and walls are inlaid with gold and 
fantastic designs in thousands of colours, blending harmoniously 
together ; hangings of golden tissue in various patterns fall round 
the windows and before the doors; while the choicest furniture, the 
chefs-d’cewvre of Sévres, and the extraordinary productions of China 
and Japan add to the general effect. The principal entrance is 
from the south, overlooking the garden, whence a rich staircase of 
a double spiral form leads to the grand drawing-room, or salle 
dhonneur. On the left there is a large room a coupole ; and on the 
right, at the side next the Bosphorus, is the throne-room, in the 
Moorish style and altogether in marquetry, at the end of which are 
large niches supported by columns of rare woods encrusted with 
ornaments in ivory of most exquisite delicacy. An ornamentation 
of the same kind decorates the different panels forming the base- 
ment and spaces between the niches ; while a frieze, composed of a 
series of small columns, divided by festoons in mosaic, runs round 
the upper part of the cornice. At the bottom of this room, raised 
some height from the floor, is placed the throne, resplendent in 
gold and precious stones. From the private apartments you enter 
the grand drawing-room, round which runs a colonnade; splendid 
lustres hang from the ceiling ; candelabra of exquisite workmanship 
are attached to each column; Persian carpets cover the floor; 
Turkish divans of brocade and embroidered velvet are relieved by 
luxurious sofas of European fashion ; magnificent pier-glasses adorn 
the walls; the whole combining Western comfort with Eastern dis- 
play. This saloon gives access to the bath-room, in which there 
are three compartments. The first is called the frigidarium ; thence 
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you enter the tepidariwm, which is but moderately heated; and 
then into the third apartment or calidarium, where the temperature 
is at the highest point. The bath-room proper, that is the tepid- 
arwum and calidarium, is composed of pure white marble, the ceil- 
ings being formed in the shape of a dome, through which the light 
is admitted in such a subdued and singular manner that the vault 
has the appearance of being filled with some translucid substance. 
The gardens of the palace, perhaps the most wonderful of the whole 
as a work of art, are disposed in terraces rising one above the other 
to a great height, each filled with the choicest flowers. On the 
topmost of these terraces a miniature lake has been formed, orna- 
mented with grottoes and shaded by the parasol pine, magnolias, 
willows, and various trees and shrubs that give forth a delicious 
perfume. The view, when seated in one of the caiques on this lake, 
particularly at sunset, is most illusive and extraordinary; for, as 
nothing is seen beyond but the summits of the hills, the pellucid 
atmosphere above, and the golden sky in the distance, you can 
almost imagine yourself following the sun, upon some unknown sea, 
suspended in the midst of the air. 

Although, as I have already said, summer is the non-season at 
Constantinople, there are plenty of amusements suitable to the 
time of year. Steamers ply all day up and down the Bosphorus, as 
well as to Prinkipo and other islands in the Sea of Marmora, while 
_ humerous caiques wait for hire at every landing-place. In the 
evenings the esplanade at Buyukderé is crowded with promenaders, 
and the full-dress toilettes of the Perote ladies give an idea of an 
al-fresco ball. Music and fireworks enliven the scene, and when, 
on some special occasion, both sides of the Bosphorus are illumin- 
ated, the whole appears rather like a dream of fairyland than a 
reality of every-day life. On the anniversary of the Sultan’s acces- 
sion to the throne, in the month of June, a splendid entertainment 
is usually given by the Grand Vizier at his summer palace, to 
which, with a little influence, invitations may be obtained. Then 
there are the ‘ Sweet Waters of Asia’ and ‘ Sweet Waters.of Europe’ 
—the beauties of which have been so frequently described—where 
the Turkish ladies drive in their little gilt carriages on Fridays ; 
Scutari, with its dark cypresses and burial-place of the English 
brave who fell during the Crimean war ; the forest of Belgrade ; the 
‘ Giant’s Mountain,’ much frequented by holiday parties, and from 
which there is a fine view up the Euxine. 

‘°Tis a grand sight from off the Giant’s Grave 
To watch the progress of those rolling seas 


Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and lave 
Europe and Asia, you being quite at ease.’ 


These, and numerous other places in the neighbourhood, will afford 
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ample pleasure and amusement during a couple of months’ resi- 
dence in the ‘ City of the Sultan.’ Besides the steamers and 
caiques, there is now another mode of locomotion, namely the 
railway, of which there are two lines running some distance from 
Stamboul. 

A great many changes have taken place in Constantinople dur- 
ing the past few years. The cars of the tramway run in the streets 
of Galata, the railway whistle is heard at the Seven Towers, and 
the ironclad floats upon the blue waters of the Bosphorus. In 
nothing, however, has there been a greater change than in the social 
feeling and tone of thought of the Turks themselves. The ancient 
bigotry has disappeared, and been replaced by a religious tolerance 
which is certainly not surpassed, if even equalled, in any country 
in Europe; whilst the old jealousy towards the Frank has been suc- 
ceeded by cordial friendship and respect. The Sultan himself has 
recently adopted the unprecedented step of taking several Christians 
into the palace as domestic servants, who are placed on the same 
footing and receive precisely the same treatment as his Mussulman 
attendants. When Haidar Effendi, Ambassador from the Sublime 
Porte to Vienna, returned some time ago to Constantinople, he 
brought with him a Christian wife from the court of the Kaiser; and 
when, about a year ago, Khalil Sheriff Pasha, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, married the beautiful Princess Nazlié, daughter of 
his highness Mustapha Fazyl Pasha, grandson of the celebrated 
Mehemet Ali, the bride was dressed in a Parisian toilette of ex- 
quisite taste. After the marriage ceremony, her highness held a 
reception at her husband’s mansion, and received the élite both of 
Stamboul and Pera society, amongst whom were Lady Elliot, wife 
of the English Ambassador, Lady Francis, the Honourable Mrs. 
Hobart Pasha, Mrs. Bernal-Osborne, and the wives of several 
English residents, including Mesdames Hanson, Edwards, Whit- 
aker, Crawford, and Sarell. The Princess wore a superb dress of 
pink velvet, heavily embroidered with gold, while a magnificent 
coronet of brilliants, surmounting a wreath of orange-blossoms, en- 
circled her brow. So great was the interest felt in the ceremony, 
and so keen the curiosity to see in her bridal attire a lady whose 
birth, beauty, education, and position destine her to fill a prominent 
part in the social history of her country, that there was great diffi- 
culty in keeping back the crowds of Turkish women who thronged 
the entrance, and occasionally succeeded in penetrating into the 
Princess’s apartment. There is, in fact, a great deal of miscon- 
ception in England as to the status and treatment of women in 
Turkey. Most persons imagine that every Turk is more or less a 
Bluebeard, with four wives at least, and as many concubines to boot 
as he can afford, the whole of whom are the mere slaves of his ca- 
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price, jailered by eunuchs, and without domestic authority of any 
kind. Nothing could well be farther from the reality. Instead of 
this paradisaic plurality being the rule, polygamy, in fact, is fast 
going out, as, of the present generation of Mussulmans, few have 
more than two wives, while the great majority have only one. Oda- 
lisques, again, are the ‘luxury’ of the very rich, and a very rare 
luxury too, for in Turkey, as here in the West, wives are jealous 
of their rights, and—whatever may have been the laxer rule in the 
good old times—they nowadays set their faces stoutly and success- 
fully against illegitimate rivals. The Khanum is in reality as much 
mistress chez elle as any Western wife of the day, and has, if any- 
thing, more than her fair share of authority indoors. Instead, there- 
fore, of the harem being a prison guarded with bolts and bars, it 
is rather a sanctuary, from which care and trouble are, as far as 
humanly possible, excluded. The man is always the bread-winner ; 
he alone bears the attendant anxieties of life; while the woman 
passes her days, if not in Arcadian innocence and calm, at least 
free from the frivolous and not always innocent amusements which 
sometimes make up the existence of her sisters in the West. The 
Turks are, unfortunately, not free from evils, many introduced from 
this side of the Alps, but there is one evil—the social evil—which 
has no home among them. ‘ihe yashmak, feridjie, and shalwar, it 
is true, still hold their ground, but feminine coquetry has long since 
displaced the old opaque swathing, that hid everything except the 
eyes, for the diaphanous gossamer through which the whole bat- 
tery of the wearer’s charms now play as freely as if no single fold 
of muslin remained. The bright eyes flash and the pearly teeth 
dazzle beneath the veil, which, from the fineness of its texture, no 
longer serves to conceal but rather adds an additional charm to the 
natural beauties of the wearer. The yellow papoosh, too, has 
largely yielded to the elastic European boot; but the Louis-Qua- 
torze abomination and its ‘graceful Grecian bend’ are as yet foreign 
to the precincts of Stamboul. 

The principal objects of interest to be seen in Constantinople 
are the Seraglio, or former palace of the Sultans, the Imperial Trea- 
sury, the tomb of Mahmoud, the old walls, the mosques, fountains, 
and bazaars. The Mosque of St. Sophia takes precedence of every 
other mosque, and is, in fact, the most celebrated of all the edifices 
consecrated to the service of Islam. It was originally built by 
Constantine in a.p. 325, but, having been burnt down in the reign 
of Justinian, was rebuilt on a more splendid scale in the year 538. 
According to Von Hammer, the principal architects employed by 
Justinian in this masterpiece of architecture were Athenius of 
Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus. A hundred other architects super- 
intended the building, under each of whom were placed a hundred 
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masons: five thousand of the latter worked on the right side, and 
five thousand on the left, according, as it was said, to a plan laid 
down by an angel who appeared to the emperor in a dream. The 
walls and arches were constructed of bricks, but the magnificence and 
variety of the marble columns surpassed all bounds. Every species 
of marble, granite, and porphyry—Phrygian, white marble, with 
rose-coloured stripes, which imitated the blood of Atys, slain at 
Lynada; green marble from Laconia; blue from Lybia; black 
Celtic marble, with white veins; Bosphorus marble, white with 
black veins; Thessalian, Molussian, Proconessian marble; Egyptian 
starred granite, and Saitic porphyry—were all employed. The tiles 
on the arch of the cupolas, which astonished every eye by their 
extraordinary lightness and boldness, were prepared at Rhodes of a 
particularly light clay, so that twelve of them did not weigh more 
than the weight of one ordinary tile. These chalk-white tiles bore 
the inscription: ‘God has founded it, and it will not be overthrown: 
God will support it in the blush of the dawn.’ When the building 
of the cupolas at length began, the tiles were laid by twelves, and 
after each layer of twelve tiles relics were built in, whilst the priests 
sang hymns and prayers for the durability of the edifice and the 
prosperity ofthe church. The bringing together and preparation of 
the building materials occupied seven and a half years, the building 
lasted eight and a half years, and the finishing of the whole, there- 
fore, took up sixteen years. When it was‘finished, and furnished 
with the sacred vessels, the Emperor, on Christmas-eve, in the year 
538, drove with four horses from the palace above the Augusteon to 
the church ; 1000 oxen, 1000 sheep, 600 deer, 1000 pigs, and 
10,000 cocks and hens were slaughtered; and during three hours 
30,000 measures of corn were distributed among the poor. Accom- 
panied by the patriarch Eutychius, the Emperor entered the church, 
and then ran alone from the entrance of the halls to the pulpit, 
where, with outstretched arms, he cried: ‘ God be praised, who hath 
esteemed me worthy to complete such a work. Solomon, I have 
surpassed thee!” When Constantinople was taken by the Turks, in 
May 1453, the Greeks fled for refuge to the church of St. Sophia ; 
but the gates were soon forced, and the carnage which followed was 
fearful. The dead covered the floor to the depth of many feet, and 
the massacre was only stayed by the entrance of Mohammed II. 
himself, who exclaimed, ‘It is enough!’ The other mosques worth 
a visit are those of Sultans Solyman, Achmet, Bajazet, Selim, and 
Mahmoud, as also that at Eyoub, in which the sultans are girded 
with the sword of Othman upon their accession to the dignity of 
Emperor and Commander of the Faithful. 

The Hasné, or imperial treasury, contains the rich collection of 
ancient armour and coats of mail worn by the Sultans, the most 
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remarkable of which is that of Sultan Murad II., conqueror of 
Bagdad. The head-piece of this suit is of gold and silver, almost 
covered with precious stones ; the diadem surrounding the turban is 
composed of three emeralds of the purest water, and about seven to 
eight centimétres in size; while the collar is formed of twenty-two 
large and magnificent diamonds. In the Hasné there is also a 
curious ornament, in the shape of an elephant of massive gold, 
standing on a pedestal formed of enormous pearls placed side - by 
side. There is also the table, thickly inlaid with oriental topazes, 
presented by Catherine of Russia to the Vizier Baltadji Mustapha, 
together with a very remarkable collection of ancient costumes, 
trimmed with rare furs, and in some instances literally covered 
with precious stones. The divans and cushions formerly used in 
the throne-room of the Sultans are superb, the stuff of which the 
latter are made being pure tissue of gold, without any mixture of 
silk whatever, and embroidered with pearls weighing each about 
3600 drachmas. Children’s cradles of solid gold, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones; vases of immense value, in rock-crystal, gold, and 
silver, encrusted with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds; daggers, 
swords, and shields, beautifully wrought and richly jewelled—all tell 
a story of ancient wealth and grandeur, when the Ottoman power 
was a reality, and Western Europe trembled before the great de- 
scendant of Mohammed. 

Amongst the chief ‘ sights’ of Constantinople are the ‘ Howling 
Dervishes’ at Scutari, and the ‘ Dancing Dervishes’ at Galata. The 
ceremonies of the former are to my mind rather repulsive, but those 
of the latter are exceedingly graceful and artistic. By far the most 
interesting sight, however, is that of the Sultan going in public state 
to mosque on Friday (the Mussulman Sabbath). It is a religious 
duty imposed on the sovereign for the time being, from which under 
no pretence (unless in case of imminent danger from sickness) can 
he possibly be exempt. The present Sultan generally goes to the 
mosque at Béchiktach, a short distance from his palace of Dolma- 
Baghtché ; and long before the appointed hour the neighbourhood 
becomes thronged with a multitude of red-fezzed and turbaned men; 
whilst Turkish women, clad in snowy yashmaks and glowing-coloured 
feridjies of every shade, line the road at either side, from the grand 
gate of the palace to the mosque itself. A double line of guards 
keep the route, and at a few minutes before twelve a number of 
generals and colonels, riding two abreast, precede some files of 
superior officers on foot. Then come on horseback the principal 
ministers of state, followed by the Grand Vizier, and at a short dis- 
tance the Sultan himself, mounted on a splendid Arab charger, 
richly caparisoned. Immediately behind his majesty follow the body- 
guard—who are selected from the best families of every race in the 
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empire, and wear each of them their own national costume—several 
led horses in magnificent trappings, and an escort of picked imperial 
troops. As the Sultan passes along, the artillery at the arsenal fire 
one hundred and one guns, the bands stationed at intervals strike up 
the Sultan’s March, and the soldiers shout, ‘ Long live Abdul Aziz; 
may he live for ever!’ It is a most imposing spectacle, and as the 
cavalcade of pashas of every rank, with dazzling gold embroidery on 
their saddle-cloths and uniforms studded with medjidiés and nishan- 
iftiars, move down the line to the music of the imperial band, the 
ensemble compares favourably with any court-procession to be seen 
elsewhere in Europe. 
J. LEWIS FARLEY. 


DAYS THAT ARE GONE 


Tuinxine of the sunny days, when lavender was blowing 
In bloomy fragrance ’neath the wall; and o’er the rectory lawn 


The standard roses, steep’d in dew, their dying flowers were strow- 
in 
Their latest summer flowers, that ne’er should see another dawn. 
Thinking of the hazel lanes, o’erarch’d with sloe and brier ; 
The rippling laughter of sweet maids, the deeper tones of men ; 
When but to breathe, to live, and love, was all our youth’s desire, 
And all the world seem’d bounded by that lonely lovely glen. 


When our sun had known no shadow, our young lives had known no 
sorrow, 
And we pair’d in loving couples, strolling ‘neath the nutty 
boughs, 
And thought that present rapture from the future we would borrow, 
And ne’er dream’d of slighted friendship, nor of love’s forgotten 
vows. 


Thinking—well, ’tis vain to ponder, now that on our brows are 
falling 
The snows of Life’s chill winter, on those dreams too bright to 
last ; 
Yet perchance within our bosoms some sweet voice is still recalling, 
And making green again, old friends, the memories of the past. 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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DEAD SORROW’S KIN 


BY MRS, C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ HER MASTER,’ ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XII. BEHOLD, THERE IS NO GRIEF LIKE THIS! 


‘ WELL,’ says Adam, when they are again on the sunny pavement, in 
the midst of their carnivorous, cannibalistic, self-worshipping fellow- 
creatures—fellow-creatures in coats and hats and trousers, fellow- 
creatures in bonnets and petticoats—‘we have seen Canterbury 
Cathedral ; the first of all the sights we are to see together.’ 

She turns her face away, and tries not to hear him. His per- 
sistence in evil is something amazing. She has hoped that he, like 
herself, has felt the subduing, purifying influence of perfection, of 
earnest striving after a sublime embodiment ofthe sublime. All his 
talk about architecture and religion and art has seemed to indicate 
some such change, and yet here he is full of his wickedness, brim- 
ming over therewith, so that he cannot contain himself for a little 
sixty seconds. 

‘We had better go to Dane John,’ she says most gravely. 


‘Very well,’ he answers, and they hasten up the steps into the 
street. But he is not one whit abashed, not he! Were you to 


‘meet him you would say he was the lightest-hearted, whitest-con- 

| scienced of mortals. A man laugh and talk like that, carry himself 
like that, and have a dark thought the size of a pin’s-head in his 
mind? Poof! impossible ! 

‘I say, look here, aren’t these capital?’ he exclaims, suddenly 
halting before a picture-shop, in the window of which are displayed 
various photographic views of the cathedral from every point of the 
compass, of Dane John, of pretty Kentish country churches, of 
Margate and Ramsgate. ‘We must have some of these; they’re 
exactly what I want.’ 

‘No!’ says Kate emphatically. ‘No, you don’t want anything 
of the sort; it is mere folly.’ 

He knits his brows in almost angry surprise—in surprise most 
certainly. He is not accustomed to be interfered with. A gentle- 
man of strong will he, with plenty of money in his pocket, and no 
lack of needy souls to do his bidding. 

‘I don’t mean to be rude,’ she hesitates, colouring vividly; ‘ but, 
please, don’t buy anything to remind you of to-day.’ 

In an instant his face softens; he relaxes his hold of the shop- 


‘door handle; he stands beside her. 


‘Your will is my law,’ says he quietly; and they walk on. 
‘suaRD Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII.  § 
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To remind him of to-day! to remind him! Does one need to 
remind a scorched man of the force of fire? Toremind him! Ah, 
these women ! 

They walk back to the Crown. They walk through the yard, 
quite empty now, and silent as a grave—of all noiseless places of 
business, give me a country hotel—and out into a narrow lane. 

‘ The ostler said this led to Dane John,’ observes Adam, when 
they are some way down it; ‘ but it seems to me that it doesn’t 
lead anywhere in particular.’ 

‘I daresay it will, if we walk on to the end,’ answers Kate, 
quickening her pace. To be within the reach of his arms, with two 
lichen-painted walls on either side, and never a soul within sight, is 
terrible. Not terrible because she fears herself, in spite of that sad 
confession of hers, but terrible because to let him err, to let him fall 
from his high estate as first of men, were grievous—grievous as 
finding truth a lie. So she walks fast in the hot June sunshine—so 
fast that he has some ado to keep step with her—so fast that tender 
speech is silenced by the passing breeze. 

She is right ; the lane does lead to Dane John—that is, it leads 
into the street in which stands the gate of that most charming 
pleasure-ground. The sight of the great trees, and brilliant flower- 
beds, and dark green undulating turf, is rarely welcome to them 
both. 

‘It only wants a fountain or a brook to make it perfect,’ she 
criticises, unfastening the brooch in her shawl, and throwing it over 
her arm. 

‘I don’t find much fault with it as it is,’ he answers, turning 
round to look down the broad gravel path up which they are slowly 
sauntering ; ‘it is quiet and cool, and one can talk without being 
overheard.’ 

To this she has naught to say; one cannot well pass comment 
on a truism. 

‘We are very happy together, are we not ?’ he continues after 
a while, glancing down at her grave face. ‘As happy as it is pos- 
sible for human beings to be ?’ 

‘I am not happy,’ she answers quickly. 

‘Not happy !’ in a tone of supreme amazement. 

‘No; how can I be? I am wicked, but I am not wicked 
enough for that.’ 

‘I don’t see that you are wicked at all,’ he rejoins placidly ; 
‘ours is an exceptional case. Surely one mistake need not blight 
two lives ?’ 

‘ You have lived very well hitherto. I am no more necessary 
to you now than I was two years ago,’ asserts she with excessive 
coldness. She is so determined to fight her fight bravely to the 
last—fight it on her knees if need be. 
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‘ Not in the least.’ 

. * Besides even necessaries are not always obtainable,’ she adds, 
smiling dryly. It is necessary to wear gloves and boots; occasion- 
ally she has been without either. 

He looks at her steadily. Always that mocking brilliance in 
her eyes—always that cold disdain upon her lips. Her audacity 
amuses him. She has never yet met her master, never till she 
met him. 

‘I generally contrive to obtain what I want,’ says he presently. 

She turns her face away; they walk on in silence. Suddenly a 
big flying creature—wasp, hornet, bee, beetle—comes buzzing and 
booming about her ears, under her broad-brimmed hat. Insects are 
her pet aversion. Herne Bay has been rendered doubly odious in 
her estimation by the variety and extent of its entomological treasures. 
She starts and cries out, and whirls herself about. Adam catches 
her by the arm. 

‘ What is it?’ he exclaims. ‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

B-r-r-r-r!_ The beast is gone. 

‘ Thank you,’ she says, as he stoops to pick up her shawl, which 
she has cast upon the ground in her frenzy. ‘I should think you 
thought I had suddenly gone crazy.’ 

‘I have thought that for the last ten minutes,’ replies he with 
exasperating serenity. 

She laughs—such a dismal shaky little laugh. 

‘My darling!’ he exclaims, a great tenderness deepening his 
voice, ‘how can you suppose that I can give you up now?’ and 
again he would draw her close to him. They are as much alone as 
Adam and Eve in Paradise ; but she will not. She takes his hand 
in hers, and holds it away from her, with all her strength. She has 
need of all her strength to do this. 

‘You must!’ she answers. ‘ You must!’ 

‘But why?’ he questions. ‘Why?’ His hand still in hers, his 
eyes lost in hers. 

‘ Because I love you!’ Each word distinct as the ring of the 
hammer on the anvil. 

‘Then, by heaven, I say I won’t! No; it is no use to tell 
me that I am a scoundrel or a madman ; I won’t give youup. You 
are mine; you belong to me, and I will have you. Kate, is it so 
hard to come to me, my love? Can you not trust me?’ pleadingly, 
standing quite close to her, walling up the sun. 

Dumb anguish dominates her face; fierce longing to be clasped 
in his embrace, to feel his lips on hers, to let him have his way, for 
she loves him—Alas, how she loves him !—as no other woman will 
ever love him,—feeds upon her soul. For a second, ten seconds, a 
whole minute, is she thus before hin—broken up, smitten asunder, 
supple to his will as grass beneath the wind; then the old strength 
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returns, clear thought consolidates. She moves away; she lets go 
his hand. The struggle has been deadly, but the victory is hers. 

‘I am very tired,’ she says wearily: these triumphs are not 
lightly won. ‘ May I sit down and rest a little ?’ 

Face, attitude, and voice alike proclaim her feebleness. 

‘Poor child!’ he murmurs, and he smiles not quite unpity- 
ingly. 

She turns away with meek forbearance, as does a lost dog on 
finding that you are not his master, that you know nothing of his 
trouble ; turns away, and walks slowly up the hilly path. Surely 
there must be a seat somewhere near? A couple of strides and he 
is again beside her. 

‘ Do have my arm,’ he says. He is not unmerciful with all his 
faults. 

But she shakes her head; to touch him even seems a crime. 

He makes no appeal from her decision ; he knows the sore misery 
she is in; he has foreseen how great must be the conflict before a 
woman of her temperament, her opinions, her clear sense of honour, 
can bring herself to face the perplexities, the shame, which must 
necessarily arise when a wife quits her husband for another man, be 
the reasons for her departure never so valid, the attractions of the 
other man never so potent. He has foreseen all this ; foreseen, too, 
how out of this tribulation must come great joy; how that, in bringing 
matters to a crisis between them, he is only cutting short the pain 
to hasten the pleasure. So he suffers her to drag herself to the 
mound, beneath which lie the bones of Danish men of war, in silence 
and unaided, even as she will. 

But when the mound is reached, her fortitude gives way. Its 
grassy slopes look fair and good to sit upon, but to attain thereunto 
one must climb up steps and a steep gravelled path. She pauses 
and looks about her. There is a wooden bench under a tree not 
very far off, whereon are seated a nurse and baby. Babies are not 
remarkably agreeable neighbours, but to be near any one would be a 
comfort. 

Adam meanwhile toils vigorously upward. 

She turns and looks at him. He is standing by the monu- 
ment on the top ofthe mound. The nurse gets up and walks away; 
the wind fans her refreshingly. Perhaps the path is not so very steep, 
after all. She makes a start. O, misery! a sound of rent cambric, 
a plunge forward, and upheaving of the earth. Through a great slit 
in her gray skirt protrudes the toe of her right boot. It is enough 
to aggravate a saint. 

Down rushes Adam to pick her up: when he reaches her, how- 
ever, she has scrambled to her feet, and is brushing the ruddy gravel 
off her dress, off the palms of her gloves—her best gloves; she 
bought them only yesterday. 
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‘You aren’t hurt ?’ he inquires anxiously; for she is as pale as 
a ghost. 

‘No; but look here!’ She displays her tatters with something 
very like tears in her eyes. It is the last straw, you know, &c. 

‘Can’t you mend it ?’ 

‘I could if I had a needle and thread.’ 

‘ Suppose I go and get you one.’ 

‘You!’ gazing up at him incredulously. 

If it were Mr. Hilyard who proposed such a solution of the 
difficulty it would seem the most natural thing in the world, there 
would be nothing absurd in his fiddling with tapes and bobbins ; but 
for this other man! She pauses aghast at the mere imagination. 

‘ Why not ?’ pursues he meanwhile. ‘I bought some knitting 
cotton for my mother when I was last at Brighton, and she said it 
did capitally. Do tell me what you want; is it white thread or 
gray ?’ 

His mother—his mother—his dear revered mother. She had 
almost forgotten that he had a mother. Silently she stands there 
dreaming, her dress in her hand, like one bewitched. 

‘ Well,’ he says at length, with sublimest patience, ‘ what is it 
to be, white or gray?’ Ehew! how crazed one is! 

‘ Gray, please,’ she answers hastily. ‘ That is if you really don’t 
mind going; I have some money!’ and she searches in her pocket 
for her purse. 

‘So have I,’ with a curious smile; ‘you had better give me 
that half-crown to throw away, I think.’ 

‘ To throw away!’ she echoes. ‘To throw away!’ 

Is he slick, stark, staring mad ? 

‘You will not want it.’ 

‘ Not to-day, perhaps; but I shall to-morrow.’ 

He laughs and starts off down the path. She has no chance to 
ask his meaning, his swift feet carry him so rapidly out of her reach. 

To crawl laboriously to a sunny patch of grass, to sit down 
thereon, to set her elbows on her knees, her chin on her clasped 
hands, to shut her eyes against the glad green world, her ears 
against the voices of the children playing in the avenue below, does 
not take long; the top of a gray hat is yet visible when she closes 
the curtains of her mind, and withdraws from outer things to 
commune with herself. What is she to do? How is she to act? 
That he is in earnest, she cannot doubt; even she, doubtful as she 
is, may not doubt that. Yes, he is in earnest, terribly in earnest ; 
her yea, her nay, are life and death to him. And Bertram—he is 
in earnest too, poor fellow; without her he would go to the dogs 
in a month. ‘I should take to driving a cab, and drinking toe 
much gin-and-water,’ he said one night last winter, when she stated 
her conviction that, there not being enough money procurable to keex 
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them alive together, they had better separate and try to earn their 
livelihoods apart: ‘He does care for me,’ she thinks, ‘ and I have 
ruined his life; is it not just that he should ruin mine?’ It is 
just—he shall ruin it. Besides, a man does himself no good by run- 
ning away with a married woman, but rather an infinitude of harm. 
Old friends look shy at him; no one will know his wife. ‘No one 
knows me now,’ reflects Kate sadly, ‘ but then that is only because I 
myself am horrid; that only affects myself, it cannot vex any one, 
and it would vex him to see me slighted. Ah, yes! one wrong, 
and all is wrong; and his mother too, his dear mother, shall I 
dim her old eyes with tears ? Shall I send her shame-laden to the 
grave ?’ How tight the long white fingers are knitted now, how wide 
open the soft yellow eyes, how firm the proud red mouth! There is 
a world of right in this unbelieving woman. Will she win—will 
she win? 

Loud laughter, shrill young voices, the sound of coming feet. 

‘Hoo!’ shouts a youthful person in a shepherd’s plaid suit and 
round hat, pursuing another youthful person, similarly attired, up 
the curving path. ‘Hoo! I'll be up first!’ 

Mrs. Hilyard rouses herself to a sense of her position, and finds 
that a stout man with a bottle of gingerade under each arm, and 
two juvenile females in sky-blue cottons and broad Leghorn hats 
attached to his brown-holland coat-tails, is regarding her with an ex- 
pression of benevolent interest. 

She has seen him before; he and his made the round of the 
cathedral in her company ; the gentlemen in shepherd’s plaid played 
at leapfrog in the crypt, the ladies in sky-blue inscribed their initials 
with ‘ pa’s pencil’ on the Black Prince’s tomb; she returns his stare 
with one of calm indifference, and resumes her reflections. What 
can the curiosity of a stout and perspiring Briton—of any number of 
stout and perspiring Britons, indeed—matter to her ? 

*O my!’ exclaims the lankiest of the sky-blue couple. ‘ Do look 
at Jo, pa; ’e’s eatin’ up the sandwiches !’ 

Away they scamper, en masse. Bless you, my Jo! 

How long Kate sits there with her face pillowed on her ungloved 
left hand, the sunlight investing the thirty-shilling sapphires with 
quite unwonted brilliance—with corks popping and voracious human 
beings noisily reinvigorating their exhausted systems overhead—with 
2 dead weight on her heart, and sorrow mists before her eyes, she 
has no idea; it may be ten minutes, it may be an hour. At length, 
however, the firm tramp of a man’s feet strikes upon her dulled ears, 
gray fills the space in the evergreens bordering the path, Jo in- 
forms his family that ‘some un’s a-comin’,’ and Adam, with his 
hat at the back of his head, and his face a fine crimson, and his coat 
unbuttoned, toils up to her side, and throws a small draper’s parcel 
into her lap. 
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‘ There,’ he says, ‘I hope that’ll do;’ and he pulls out his hand- 
kerchief and wipes his forehead. ‘I’ve been as quick as I could ; 
the woman in the shop was so confoundedly slow!’ 

Kate smiles. He is very hot and breathless and abject, and 
he has made himself so in her service. 

‘Thank you,’ she answers civilly, undoing the parcel and ex- 
amining its contents: a packet of mixed needles from five to eight 
and a reel of gray cotton, quite four shades darker than her dress, 
but that doesn’t matter. ‘I have had anice rest. I have not found 
it long at all.’ 

‘ But will they do?’ he asks anxiously, lowering himself on to 
the bank beside her, and still polishing his glowing countenance. 
‘ By Jove, how hot it is!’ 

‘ Yes, they will do very well ;’ and she picks out a needle. 

He stretches himself out at full length, resting on his elbow, 
and watches her at work. 

She is one of those deft dainty women whom it is a pleasure to 
watch doing most things. 

The girls and boys having eaten and drunk all that there is to 
eat and drink, and sported lightly awhile upon the monument, race 
pell-mell down the slopes, paterfamilias toddling after. 

‘ Heaven be praised !’ ejaculates Adam profanely, as they rush 
screaming out of sight. ‘ Why doesn’t some philanthropic person, 
say your husband, start a company for the extirpation of the British 
cad ?” 

But Kate evinces no sense of humour in honour of his sally ; 
she sews away as gravely as if her life depended on the symmetry 
and perfection of that darn. 

He puts up his hand and strokes her cheek. It flames beneath 
his fingers. 

‘If you do that,’ she says quietly, ‘I must go away. I must 
find some place to sit in where there are people.’ 

‘ What a little dragon it is!’ laughs he lazily. He does not be- 
lieve in her prudishness ; how can he, when she has said she loves 
him ? ‘ Why, my child, we sha’n’t always be with people; you will 
have to put up with me sometimes.’ 

‘No,’ she says quickly, ‘I shall not. I shall never have to put 
up with you again after to-day.’ 

He turns full on his side, and regards her with keen startled 
eyes. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asks. 

‘I mean what I have always meant—that as we may not be 
friends, we shall never be more ;’ her face bent over her work, her 
hands held steady with an effort. 

‘ But it is impossible ; we must live.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answers sadly, ‘ we must live—apart.’ 
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He laughs, such a laugh. 

‘ What do you take me for ?’ he inquires presently, with evil de- 
liberation—‘ a child of six years old?’ 

‘I think I take you to be better than you are,’ she answers, 
looking round upon him sorrowfully. 

‘I think you do,’ he says. 

And therewith ensues a silence, a grim oppressive silence, more 
meaningful than speech. The cathedral chimes ring tuneful on the 
air; the cathedral clock strikes two. Adam takes out his watch and 
looks at it. 

‘ Perhaps we had better go back to the hotel now,’ he says, sit- 
ting up and readjusting his hat. ‘ You mustn’t be starved.’ 

‘Iam not hungry,’ she replies,—hungry! why, the bare thought 
of food sickens her,—‘ I want to know what you are going to do; 
what is going to happen ; how all this misery is going to end.’ 

‘That is for you to say. IfI had my way it should end to- 
day. To-morrow we should be man and wife. There is no sacrifice 
I would not make for you.’ 

‘The sacrifice I make is greater than yours. Do you think it 
would not be good to me to be your wife?’ her eyes brimming with 
tears, her lips all tremulous. ‘Do you think the thought of life 
lived out slowly to the end away from you is sweet? Do you think 
I shall not suffer—that I am not suffering now?’ wrestling hard 
with her sore grief. 

He considers her. Is she telling the truth, or is she only re- 
hearsing the female part of a scene in one of her stories ? Women 
have sobbed and wept before him before now, and dried their tears 
with a cachemire or a lace flounce. Naturally, when one has per- 
mitted a man to openly avow his love, being a married woman, to 
sit holding one’s hand for a long hour, when one has said, ‘I love 
you,’ to that man, there is some little difficulty in giving him his 
congé sur Vinstant. To cry a little, to prate about self-sacrifice, to 
appeal to his sense of chivalry, ga va sans dire. But there is that 
in the white misery of Kate Hilyard’s face which not all the Quartier- 
Bréda-bred cynicism in the world could make of none effect, and as 
Adam watches her his temper softens. 

‘Be wise,’ he smiles. ‘ Have pity on us both.’ 

‘I will have pity on you,’ she answers. ‘For myself I have 
no pity. It is all my fault. I should have rushed away from you 
directly I found you were so dear; instead of which I let you come 
and come and come. No, I have no pity for myself, but for you— 
How can I, who have nothing to give you in exchange, no beauty, 
no fortune, no anything—how can I take your life and crush it in 
the palm of my hand? How can I drag your name through the dirt, 
so that your mother—your mother, think of her !—shall hate to hear 
*t, so that your best friend shall wipe it off his mind? Adam, 
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how can I, how can I ?’ shuddering with the force of her own words ; 
shuddering from head to foot, so that she shakes beneath his eyes. 

At first her passion breaks upon his ears as waves against a 
rock. He hears and understands, but of sympathy he has none. 
Then he says slowly, his face dull with a great despair, 

‘God knows what will become of us.’ 

‘Exactly what we choose shall become of us, I suppose,’ she 
answers stolidly. ‘At all events, one thing is certain—wrong can 
never cure wrong.’ 

‘ We have done no wrong,’ he replies sullenly. ‘If you were 
never to go home again, if you were to leave that man for me to- 
day, you would do no wrong. A marriage made without love is not 
a marriage ; it is nothing more than—’ 

‘O, hush!’ she exclaims, covering her face with her hands; 
he is in the mood to speak plain English. ‘Please say no more. 
I cannot bear it. I know it all well enough.’ 

‘ Then why do you go back to it? What can be your idea of 
fidelity ? Will you be one whit more his faithful wife’—with scorn- 
ful emphasis—‘ in his arms than in mine ?’ looking at her, as if he 
yearned savagely to pluck the truth from between her lips by force. 

‘ He has fed and housed me for five whole years. He has given 
me his life to keep, and I must keep it.’ 

‘I give you my life. You fling it back in my face.’ 

She answers him to never a word; meekly she bears the re- 
proach. He might kill her where she sits; take her throat in his 
hands, and crush out the living breath, and she would not move; 
she would only dumbly pray he might kiss her once before she died. 
So she keeps silence. 

‘Come,’ he says, suddenly starting to his feet as if her pale 
patience stung him as a goad; ‘I have had enough of this; you 
have got your own way, so you ought to be satisfied.’ 

Satisfied! Yes, she is satisfied, of a truth; so satisfied that 
sense and reason well-nigh fail her, that she gropes her way after 
him down the steep path with outstretched hands, as one walking 
in a strange place in the dark. He takes no notice of her, lets her 
follow him or stay behind, just as she pleases. He would treat an 
offending dog less brutally. 

On they go under the summer sun, he to the fore, walking fast, 
his face resolute with wrath ; she to the rear, hard set to keep pace 
with him, weak, faint, agonised with doubt, not that her right is 
right—that she knows very well—but seeing her work, whether it is 
right to be so right, whether—O, will he never stop ? Heavens, what 
is this? A surge of blood athwart her eyes, the ground aquake be- 
neath her feet, a little cry, and she is clinging to the wall, her head 
thrown back, her bright shawl trailing on the ground. 

Now this peculiar woman has never fainted in her life, and she 
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will not faint now, but neither can she move. Some one comes 
close to her, and takes her by the hand; with all her might, she 
opens her dim eyes. Adam stands beside her. 

‘What a brute Iam!’ he says. ‘ My poor darling !’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she answers tardily. ‘ The heat—the—’ Her 
breath comes in quick little pants, the words die on her lips. 

He watches her remorsefully. A great sigh bursts up out of 
his heart. 

‘I do what I can to make you hate me, don’t I?’ he observes 
with a ghastly effort at a smile. But she has no mind for empty 
pleasantries ; to keep on her legs is about as much as she can well 
manage. Silently she takes the shawl from him—he has picked it 
up—and starts for the Crown again. 

This time, by dint of much perseverance and dogged obstinacy, 
she actually gets there, gets into the coffee-room, a stuffy, blue- 
bottled, unornamental apartment, and sits down on a horsehair chair 
at a table garnished with a tablecloth whereon previous customers 
have drawn maps of divers lands in soy and ketchup and Worcester 
sauce, for the benefit of those who might come after, with a lavish 
exercise of imagination and ingenuity worthy of nobler aims. Adam 
asks her what she would like to eat. 

‘Nothing; but to drink—floods.’ 

‘ Bring some cold meat and salad, and beer, and soda-water and 
sherry,’ he says to the waiter, who is setting forth plates and knives 
and tumblers. ‘ You’d better have some sherry-and-soda.’ 

‘ Very well.’ 

He might bid her partake of vitriol and turpentine in equal 
quantities, and she would say ‘ very well,’ so mad is she with thirst. 

‘And you must eat something; yes, indeed you must, to please 
me.’ 

‘I would do a great deal to please you,’ she answers, smiling 
at him wanly; ‘ but I cannot do that; I should choke.’ 

The waiter comes in with a trayful of bottles and dishes, one 
full of crisp green lettuce, watery and cool. Kate’s eyes fasten on 
it greedily. She will remember the look of that lettuce to the end 
of her life. 

Adam takes the pint decanter, and fills a long cut-glass tumbler 
a quarter full of wine; swish foams the soda to the brim. 

‘There,’ he says, and gives it into her outstretched hand. 
Kate empties the tumbler at a draught; then she leans back and 
loosens her belaboured coat of mail, and rests upon her laurels for 
a while. 

A clock somewhere in the house strikes a quarter past three 
before Mr. Brome has appeased his appetite. Like most lean long 
men, he is a large eater and a regular. The state of his mind 
makes small impression on his digestive powers. When he has 
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finished, however, and paid the bill, they go out into the yard, 
where the pony is being backed into the shafts,—Kate strokes his 
hard brown nose, and envies him his four brown legs again,—and 
in a few minutes find themselves rattling over the huge round 
stones into the street, past the gay shops, past the King’s School, 
past the barracks, back into the Herne-Bay road, that mournfullest 
of roads that ever poor soul chanced upon. 

The pony goes home much faster than he came. Field succeeds 
to field and hill to hill with quite surprising rapidity. Kate sees 
it all, flowers and trees and browsing kine and changing clouds, 
as she might dissolving views of the interior of South Africa, of 
some place utterly distinct and distant from her life; sees it silently, 
finding therein no cause for speech, having, indeed, no heart to 
speak, to tell the truth. And Adam keeps silence too; he has — 
his thoughts to think as well as she; tangled, tiresome thoughts, 
all beginnings and no ends, wiry unpleasant thoughts, that will 
not let themselves be unravelled in the usual way by dint of ‘ ifs’ 
and ‘thens,’ but will crinkle up into dry nothingness. 

So they come to the foot of a steep hill, little more than half- 
way home, a hill whereat the pony’s spirit quails, before which he 
halts and turns away. Without a word, Kate throws down the red 
rug, gets out, and walks off briskly by the hedge. Slowly the weary 
beast drags the empty carriage—for Adam has got out too—over 
the ruts and stones. She hears him breathing hard behind her ; 
but, deliberate as he is, his pace soon outstrips hers, and Adam is 
walking by her side, his hand on the pony’s neck, his eyes upon 
the ground. 

There are questions she would like to ask him. It is a matter 
of no small import to her, for instance, how he intends to act with 
regard to the agency. Will he throw it up? will he keep it on? 
And if he keeps it on, what terms does he mean to come to with 
Bertram ? How make it apparent that intimacy is no longer pos- 
sible, without bringing about a quarrel, without disturbing that 
worthy gentleman’s serenity by the revelation of his astounding 
blindness? All these problems demand consideration and solution. 
If he would only be reasonable; if he would only talk it over with 
her calmly, as they trudge along here, where— 

Suddenly a strong gray arm takes hold of her, a resolute dark 
face comes down to hers. . 

‘Just once,’ he says, hardly above his breath; and to her lips 
his cling fast and firm, kissing away her will, her soul; kissing her 
into himself, her being merged in his. A space and she is free ; 
free of his embrace, free of his warm mouth, free to lacerate him 
with bitterest scorn, an she pleases. He says nothing to deprecate 
her wrath; he only stands and looks at her, as a man smitten 
through with measureless delight, in whom pain weds with joy. 
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But she has no power for speech, no words wherewith to lash 
him for his fault; she can but clasp her hands and turn away her 
poor shamed face, and make a little moan; a piteous little moan, 
like to the voice of a small frightened beast. 

‘Ah,’ he says bitterly, with a sort of terrible satisfaction, ‘ see 
what you have made of me. I could not have done that yesterday, 
and now—’ fiercely, setting his teeth hard into his under-lip, and 
eyeing her with gleaming savage eyes. 

A thrill of nervous horror chills her blood; she shivers from 
head to foot. The sense of his degradation paralyses thought. 

A slow sarcastic smile creeps stealthily over his face. 

‘You needn’t be afraid though,’ he continues; ‘I have had 
enough of women to last me my lifetime, I think.’ 

And then he turns himself about, and walks away up the hill 
to where the pony is cropping the short grass bordering the 
road, and she toils feebly after him—a yellow butterfly fluttering 
about her head—and in they get, and on they jog along this mourn- 
ful endless road; this road on which they seem to have been 
voyaging for years, and years, and years—on which it might not 
be amiss to lay one down and die. 

But the longest journey ends somewhere, either above or under 
ground. Wherefore, just as Mr. Hilyard opens his eyes after a 
two hours’ postprandial nap, and sets himself to wonder ‘ why 
on earth those people don’t come home,’ a rattle of wheels, and 
the click of small hoofs in the quiet street, proclaims that ‘ the 
people’ have come home; that the wife of his bosom is about to 
return to her rightful sphere of duty; and before he has got both 
legs off the sofa and buttoned his waistcoat, the mackerel and 
Dutch sauce having proved sufficiently fascinating to necessitate 
a dégagé style of attire, the pony-carriage has arrived at the door; 
the said wife has bundled out with her red rug, has dragged herself 
and it in grim silence up the steps, has heard the whip-lash come 
down pretty sharply on the pony’s flanks, has seen that ill-used 
quadruped start off at a groggy canter for the Dolphin, and has 
rapped twice like a postman at the door. 

‘There’s a pet!’ exclaims Bertram, when, after doing battle 
with the umbrella-stand, he attends her summons; ‘I’ve been 
sound asleep. Give me the rug; you look awfully tired.’ 

‘I am tired.’ 

‘But you have enjoyed yourself ?’ 

‘Pretty well,’ after a pause. This is the first of the lies she 
will have to tell. 

‘Do you see what I’ve got for you?’ inquires he archly, fol- 
lowing her into the sitting-room. 

Her eyes have already fastened upon something brown and 
crimson in the corner by the window. It is a piano. 
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‘We shall be able to have some music now,’ he continues, 
flinging down the rug on their big black trunk. ‘ Of course, I can’t 
say what sort of a thing it is, but it’s better than none. Sit down, 
and try it.’ 

‘No,’ she says, ‘not now; but it is very good of you, very;’ 
and she takes his hand and presses it to her cheek, and sighs. 

‘And I got you some flowers too. See,’ and he points to a 
blowzy bunch of roses and white pinks, in a squat brown jug on the 
mantelpiece. ‘ That was what the Baba did for you when you were 
out, because he thought that he had been an unkind Baba this 
morning and spoken rudely, and he wanted to be forgiven. You 
forgive this poor Baba for having spoken rudely, don’t you, sweet?’ 
and he puts his fat white hands together prayerfully, and goes 
down on one knee, like a British uncle Tom. 

And Kate bends down, and takes his upturned humble face 
between her hands, and kisses him upon his forehead long and 
fervently, as though to kiss another kiss away. And as she kisses 
him the great tears gather in her eyes, and roll out on her cheeks, 
and a sob shakes her bosom as a blow, and Mr. Hilyard thinks he 
is blessed with a loving wife at last. 


CuHapTer XIII. 
NOW, SURELY SOMEWHERE THERE IS DEATH. 


‘ How should you like to go fishing this afternoon?’ 

The dinner-things are still on the table. Bertram is loading 
his pipe; Kate is smelling the pink-and-white nosegay in the 
brown jug. It is of a goodlier savour than highly-onioned curry. 
They have stayed in all the morning; she darning socks and 
stockings—it is Saturday—he writing letters, and composing 
slips for the Nimble Ninepence—a weekly print of narrow circula- 
tion, to the pages of which he is a constant contributor. The 
wind blows in fitful gusts, the sky is gray and gloomy. There is 
nothing desirable in heaven or earth. 

She answers, that ‘it looks as if it were going to rain.’ 

Mr. Hilyard strikes a match, and gazes heavenwards. 

‘Hum!’ muses he deliberately, with his pipe between his 
teeth ; ‘perhaps it does; but one can’t stay indoors all day and 
every day; besides, a shower makes the fish bite, they say. Sup- 
pose you get on your waterproof, and come with me to the Dol- 
phin ?’ 

‘To the Dolphin!’ she echoes, crimsoning all over her face. 
‘Why to the Dolphin ?’ 

‘To get Brome, of course,’ jerking down the bell-handle ; 
‘we can’t leave him to himself from morning till night.’ 

‘ Most likely he has gone back to town.’ 
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‘ Did he say he was going ?’ 

‘No-o; but it seems probable, all the same.’ Very probable, Mrs. 
Arch Hypocrite ! 

‘I don’t think so; I think he means to stay over to-morrow. 
Anyhow, it’s only civil to go and see what has become of him.’ 

‘ But it would be so much nicer to go alone. I should like to 
go, if we were to be by ourselves,’ pleads she plaintively. ‘ Surely 
there is no need to be always running after a great man like that ? 
He can amuse himself well enough.’ 

‘ How foolish you are!’ responds Mr. Hilyard, with slow em- 
phasis. ‘I wonder if you’ll ever have any common sense. Don’t 
you see that now’s my time to get some hold on him? You can 
do more with a fellow in the country in half an hour than you can 
in a year in the City. How am I to induce him to put down the 
three thousand pounds I want to start that Dividend Bank I’ve 
got in my head, if I let him see that his room is as good as his 
company ?” j 

‘Don’t you like him really, then ?’ she asks curiously, knitting 
up her straight brown eyebrows. 

‘O, yes, I like him well enough,’ is the indifferent rejoinder. 
‘He is all very well—rather conceited about some things, but not 
a bad fellow, take him all round.’ 

‘ What things do you think he is conceited about ?’ 

‘O, I don’t know—general sort of way he’s got. Come, don’t 
let’s waste all the afternoon talking about him and his conceit. 
He answers my purpose, that’s all I care about,’ laughing con- 
tentedly. ‘ How soon will you be ready?’ 

‘By the time you get back from the Dolphin, if you really 
think it necessary to ask him,’ reluctantly. 

‘But I thought you’d come too?’ he returns, ignoring her 
hypothesis. ‘ You might just as well, you know.’ 

‘ Also I might not.’ 

A pretty spectacle she would be, truly, marching up as bold as 
brass to pray the man, on whom she has vowed she will never 
willingly set eyes again, come walk and talk and brave the waves 
with her. No, thank you; we may do and endure many things, 
but not that. 

Mr. Hilyard pulls his whiskers, and considers her. She meets 
his eyes unflinchingly. 

‘Very well,’ he exclaims at length, ‘have your own way. I’m 
sure I don’t want to argue, only don’t keep us waiting ;’ and there- 
with he puts on his hat, and departs—slamming the hall-door 
mightily behind him—to look up the harmless gentleman, in whose 
limited capacity and unlimited credulity he places such boundless 
confidence. 

That Adam has left Herne Bay, Kate believes to be more than 
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likely ; his non-appearance this morning points so conclusively 
thereto. Besides, why should he stay? He is surely not weak- 
' witted enough to imagine that her resolution could falter, and 
she knows him to be no tyrant, eager to inflict painful punish- 
ment on a feeble creature who has no means of retaliation—who 
can only suffer and be still. Bertram may snarl at him if he 
pleases; she cares nothing much about either of them. It has 
come to that by now—come to her shrinking up into a mere 
stomach garnished with two legs, two arms, and a beak to bite with 
—a kind of lesser octopus; with increased powers of progression, 
and an inferior digestive apparatus. She cares nothing much about 
either of them, but she will think the best of an erring soul ; 
wherefore, as she buttons her boots, she becomes more and more 
assured that Adam has left Herne Bay, has gone to Brighton to 
cheer his mother with a sight of his wicked eager face. Ah, poor 
mother! Is there not a certain pleasantness in the thought that, 
evil as one is, one has at least created no fresh ups and downs in 
the remaining roods of your graveward path? Ay, that is there ; 
and if he has not gone—if he is even now coming nearer and nearer, 
if he is lost to all sense of honour and decency and justice—she 
could effect no good by asserting her right to do as she pleased, to 
stay indoors. Bertram would be certain to ask him to spend the 
evening with them. It is no worse to sit opposite to him in a boat, 
with a line in one’s hand, than to pour out his tea and see him eat 
buttered toast. Moreover, it is not easy to overcome the rooted con- 
victions of a slow obstinate man like Mr. Hilyard. If he has made 
up his mind that she, the octopus, shall this afternoon fish for and 
snare dabs, the eloquence of a Wilberforce, the sophistry of a Hep- 
worth Dixon, the vigour of a Leslie Stephens, would be expended in 
vain, in endeavouring to demonstrate that she should not. 

‘ Besides, I am strong enough to face it out to the end,’ says 
she to herself valiantly; ‘I am stronger than he.’ 

So she makes an’end of her dressing—how large her eyes, with 
their deep purple shades ; how grave her mouth !—and betakes her- 
self, gray and straight-down and expectant, to the sitting-room 
window, to watch for her husband. 

Three o’clock! Five—ten minutes past three! What can he 
be doing? where can he be? It is not five minutes’ walk to the 
Dolphin. Has he gone with his simpleton to the station—found him 
just on the eve of departure? Ah, that would be good news indeed ! 
Good news ; and a fortnight ago she would have thought it the very 
worst of news. How tedious it used to be to listen and listen and 
listen for his rap of an evening, to wait at railway stations for him, 
when they were all three bound for a country trip. And now— ‘See 
what you have made of me!’ says a deep voice bitterly. What she 
has made of him! what she has made of him! 
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‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughs Bertram on her left. ‘Ha, ha, ha! that’s 
exceedingly funny.’ 

She turns her head instantly; she has been looking away over 
the green; her soul sickens; there Adam stands before her. 

‘ Come along!’ exclaims Mr. Hilyard, smiling radiantly. ‘ It’s 
quite pleasant out of doors.’ 

What shall she do? Shall she invent an enormous fiction, 
and say she has tumbled down and sprained her ankle, and is dead 
lame ? that she is suffering agonies from toothache? How could she 
ever give him credit for one upright thought, fool, madwoman that 
she is ? 

‘And Brome’s going away to-night,’ continues her lord. ‘ He 
was going this afternoon, but I collared him by main force. So we 
must make haste if we mean to catch anything worth eating.’ 

He is going away; he does see his folly; he has given her up; 
it is all over—all. Surely she may go dab-fishing with a clear con- 
science now ?—now that absolute victory is hers, as she knew it 
must be all along. What man in his senses would ruin himself for 
a wretched old creature of six-and-twenty and a half, like her? 
Poof! There is a wild grotesqueness about the idea which is quite 
delicious. 

Kate laughs as she turns away to join them. It is so sweet to 
perceive and appreciate the beautiful fitness of things. 

When she gets out into the street Adam shakes hands with her; 
he is bound to do so in common civility, and he does so; but there 
is nothing in his face, his voice, his manner, to indicate that he 
derives any peculiar satisfaction from so doing. Without a doubt 
his cure is as complete as it is rapid. 

The streets are full of excursionists and their young. Wonderful 
roundabout women, with a baby on each arm, supplemented by a 
black bag, bounce against one every sixty seconds; wonderful 
canvas-shoed, shrimp-eating men spit shells in one’s face and make 
loud remarks on one’s personal appearance at lesser intervals. The 
donkey-boys betray symptoms of incipient tightness; the open-fly 
drivers openly exult ; not a stale bun could you find were you dying 
for one. 

‘ Balayez moi tout ca!’ exclaims Mrs. Hilyard, as she is driven 
into the gutter, for the sixth time in three minutes, by a stout man, 
with a sky-blue girl clinging to each of his coat-pockets. ‘ Really 
these people are strangely trying.’ 

‘Those are some of our Canterbury friends,’ remarks Adam, 
coolly turning round to look after them, an attention reciprocatec 
by each of the sky-blues. 

Their Canterbury friends! He can speak like that, and she 
winces at their very name. Good heavens! what a power of hy- 
pocrisy he possesses ! 
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‘ By the way, you haven’t told me how you liked the cathedral,’ 
‘ Did it come up to your expectations ?’ 

‘ Quite.’ 

‘And Dane John ?’ 

‘ Well, I wasn’t particularly impressed by Dane John, it was so 
fearfully hot.’ 

‘ You said you rather admired it though, didn’t you ?’ says Adam, 
appealing to Kate over his shoulder—she is walking behind them. 

‘ Admired what ?’ skirting a double perambulator with a green 
hood. 

‘Dane John.’ 

‘I don’t know; I have forgotten all about it.’ 

Bertram laughs a laugh of bland amusement at the shortness of 
her memory, and they turn on to the esplanade, to find that select 
refuge of the ancient mariner ‘ occupied,’ in the military sense of 
the word, by an athletic gentleman, in very dirty fleshings and a pro- 
digious amount of back hair, who is dining off flaming torches with 
apparent relish, to the great delight of a closely-packed circle of 
admirers, whose serried ranks render farther progress a matter of 
no small difficulty. This obstacle to the pursuance of pleasure 
got over, however—or, more correctly speaking, got through—they 
walk on abreast to the spot at which the aforesaid ancient mariners 
may generally be found ranged in various attitudes of picturesque 
lassitude, along the black railing which provides for the safety of the 
giddy visitor. Now, alas, not a mariner is to be seen! Between 
excursionists and swine possessed with devils exists at least one 
strong family resemblance, z.¢. their peculiar taste for rushing down 
steep places into the sea. Both in boats and yachts and the human 
skin, the excursionist beautifully exemplifies this interesting truth at 
this present instant. 

Mr. Hilyard looks about him and remarks that he doesn’t quite 
see ‘ what’s to be done next.’ 

‘Go home,’ says Kate, holding on her hat with both hands; a 
mutinous proceeding for which the wind buffets her viciously. 

‘There’s a boat,’ says Adam, pointing to a black-and-green one 
lying on the beach. 

‘But where’s a boatman? We can’t brave the vasty deep 
aided solely by the native force of our combined intelligences,’ 
observes Bertram, swallowing a yawn, due to overmuch curry. 

‘I don’t know much about intelligence,’ replies Mr. Brome 
dryly, looking out over the heaving sea, wherein float great shadow 
islands, begirt with small white crests of foam; ‘ but if you like I'll 
row. The tide is on the turn.’ 

‘Going out, you mean.’ 

‘Yes; don’t you see the water-mark ?’ 

‘I do, now you mention it; but what about the bait ? Hulloa, 
Tarp Series, Vou. III. F.8. Vou. XXIII. Z 
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there’saboy! Hy!’ and with a stentorian bellow Mr. Hilyard sets 
off forthwith in the direction of a blue-jerseyed youth, who has just 
arisen out of a heap of nets to challenge luck. 

Adam and Kate watch him as if their very lives depended on the 
success of his negotiations. At first it seems a little difficult to rouse 
the dormant sympathy of Neptune’s son. He kicks about the shingle, 
and does his best to stand on one leg, but his countenance relaxes 
not in gloom; presently, however, a certain change may be detected 
in his mood—his interlocutor’s hand has sought his waistcoat-pocket. 

Kate walks away to ascertain the upshot of it all; Adam stays 
where he is—but his eyes go with her—reluctantly. 

By the time she has plodded over the loose pebbles to where 
her husband stands, the sailor-boy has produced a black pot, full of 
a black substance like chopped-up leeches, and placed that same 
under a seat in the black-and-green boat, in consideration of the 
shilling Bertram has just found for him. 

‘And you'll let us have lines, and an anchor, and everything 
that’s proper?’ says that gentleman, watching him polish up the 
benches with a bit of red flannel and straighten the footboard, and 
generally prepare the bark for their reception. 

‘ Yes, sir, I'll see that it’s all right; and any time as you may 
be wantin’ a boat, sir, either for sailin’ or rowin’—’ 

‘ Which is the best place to drop anchor at?’ inquires Adam, 
coming crunch, crunch, over the stones behind them. 

‘ Well, sir, it do depend; sometimes father and I’ve took as 
many as a score o’ soles in as many minutes just out there’—point- 
ing to a greenish streak to the right of the bathing-machines—‘ and 
sometimes the fish rises best out there’—pointing to a brown streak 
in the opposite direction. ‘ Yer see, ifI was goin’ along o’ yer now—’ 
with subtle hesitation. 

‘Yes, of course,’ interposes Bertram stonily; ‘but as you 
aren’t’—a shilling an hour is quite enough to pay for the privilege of 
eating a few watery flat-fish for supper, he thinks—‘ we must take 
our chance. Out of the way, dear!’ And away slides the boat to 
the water’s edge. 

A minute or two, and they are fairly afloat; five minutes, and 
they are cutting their way through the buoyant green water, with 
the wind blowing in their faces, and the spray showering saltly 
down upon them every now and then, and the shrill screams of the 
women bathers sounding fitfully in their ears, and the quickened 
blood dancing in their veins, as lighthearted and gleeful and friendly 
a trio as any in ‘ the bay’ to-day. 


‘“ My conscience! how 
I pities all 
Unhappy folks ashore now !’’’ 


sings Adam, bending lustily to his oars, and flinging back his head 
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with a reckless defiance utterly inexplicable on any common grounds 
of reasoning. 

Kate smiles, and turns away her face to conceal the smile. 
His braggadocio amuses her. 

‘There’s a vast deal of go in those old sea-songs,’ observes 
Mr. Hilyard, sitting tight to his seat, as they rise and rise on a great 
swelling wave. ‘You should hear Morgan sing “‘Tom Bowl- 
in Thad > 

‘Who is Morgan ?’ 

‘Our organist, — the organist of my college,’ explanatorily. 
‘By Jove! he does get those top notes out with a ring— 


‘His heart was kind and true ;”’ 


breaking forth in melody. 

‘TI haven’t heard ‘‘ Tom Bowling” for years,’ says Adam, bring- 
ing his oars slowly forward; ‘ not since I was at Cape Town. There 
was a man called Cochrane there, a naval surgeon, who used to 
shout it at the top of his voice on all possible occasions. Poor old 
boy, he’s ‘‘ gone aloft” now.’ 

‘People at the Cape seem to have a knack of doing that rather,’ 
returns Bertram, interrupting himself in the execution of an elabo- 
rate turn on ‘blithe and jolly.’ ‘ And yet most fellows who’ve been 
there swear by it.’ 

‘ Partly the climate and partly the way of living. You're all 
so deucedly prim over here,’ responds Mr. Brome, with a fierce 
contempt he is scarcely at the pains to disguise. 

Bertram laughs—he always does laugh when anybody appears 
at all in earnest. 

‘ You prefer the unadulterated savage.’ 

‘I prefer any place to England,’ shortly. ‘Do you think we’re 
far enough out?’ resting on saad oars, and letting the boat drift 
slowly sideways. 

Mr. Hilyard looks about him ; at a rough guess one would say 
they were about half a mile from the shore. 

‘ Yes, I should think so,’ he answers ; ‘at all events, we may 
as well have a try here, mayn’t we, dear ?’ addressing Kate, who 
is leaning over the side of the boat, one of her hands plunged wrist- 
deep in the warm sea-water. 

‘If you like,’ she answers, without looking up. 

‘You don’t feel sea-sick, I hope ?’ he exclaims anxiously. 

Her tone is none of the cheerfullest, it must be owned, her 
attitude none of the sprightliest ; expressive rather of a desperate 
depression and scant interest in that which is going on about her. 
She shakes her head, however; her sickness has no name. 

Adam rises to his feet and steps gingerly into the stern of the 
boat, wherein reposes the anchor upon a coil of rope. Splash, it 
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goes overboard. Up flies the spray in Kate’s face, whipping it 
poppy-red, drenching her hat, her hair, her neck. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ exclaims he, turning round as he tells 
out the rope; ‘I quite forgot you were just behind me.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter.’ She smiles coldly, drying her dripping 
cheeks. ‘ When one has to be uncomfortable, the degree of one’s 
discomfort makes very little difference.’ 

‘But I thought you liked fishing,’ says Bertram querulously. 
It is annoying to spend three shillings on another person’s plea- 
sure, when shillings are scarce, and find that that person is obsti- 
nately opposed to enjoyment. 

‘ Certainly,’ she replies, still with the same chill smile ; ‘ but 
fishing is not identical with being wet to the skin. Do you want the 
lines, Mr. Brome ? They are down here by me.’ 

‘ Yes, please,’ he says, stepping back to his seat; and she 
hunts them out from under her petticoats. As she gives them to 
him their hands touch ; hers is as cold asstone. A sudden anxiety 
flickers over his hard grave face. 

‘I am afraid you are really very wretched,’ he observes com- 
passionately. 

But the look in her eyes freezes the words upon his lips. 
Wretched ! wretched! How dares he question her wretchedness ? 
What is it to him? A great rage flares up in her painful heart 
and glows upon her cheeks; she longs to say something cutting— 
something which shall pierce through even the stout rivets of his 
self-forged armour, shall wound him to the quick; but she can say 
nothing ; she can only sit there dank and dismal and morose, and 
watch him stick bits of black-and-white nastiness on all three hooks, 
and presently see hers rush downwards out of sight among the 
corallines and ulvz and eager crabs, and hear Mr. Hilyard observe 
that he hopes she’ll catch the first fish, as her temper will bear 
improvement, and self-assertion is a woman’s chief delight, and 
doubt a little whether she is not dreaming, and will wake by and 
by in her comfortable bed at Bellingham-street—how blessed would 
such a waking be !—till a sudden tug at her line unseals her lips 
and reduces her to a plain long-nosed woman with a very white 
face and an aching head, who has caught a green crab instead of 
a dab, and who doesn’t know what to do with it. 

But though she can catch nothing, except seaweed and the 
aforesaid crustacea, and though her bait is no sooner on the hook 
and in the sea than it is nibbled off by wary and unfeeling beasts, 
guililess alike of honour and moral sense ; beasts which she avows 
argue more strongly in favour of the truth of Mr. Darwin’s theo- 
ries than the sternest logic,—though she is thus consistently un- 
lucky, Mr. Brome and Bertram are blessed with very fair sport, 
and pull up pearly-tinted vigorous little fish with a monotonous 
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regularity, which at last becomes so wearisome that Kate leaves 
her own line to its fate, and occupies herself in watching the gam- 
bols and gambades of the various pleasure-boats in which the 
Whitechapel detachment is making itself acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of nautical science. 

Up and down, up and down, to and fro, swinging with the 
tide—what sleepy work itis! The noise of the flapping fish at 
the bottom of the boat grows fainter and fainter. The occasional 
‘I felt something!’ ‘Here he is!’ ‘More bait, please!’ 
‘Deuce take these crabs!’ of her fishers wax inarticulate, the 
lap, lap of the water serves for lullaby; her head leans heavy on 
her hand. 

‘ Look out!’ shouts some one peremptorily. 

In an instant she is wide awake, and sitting bolt upright. What 
has happened while she has been asleep? Not twenty yards from 
them leaps and sways a good-sized boat, manned by two red-faced, 
stupid-looking men; a boat with a huge brown sail; a boat which 
the wind is driving straight upon them, nearer every second. 

‘Get up the anchor!’ cries Bertram, seizing an oar. ‘ The 
beasts are drunk. Where is your rudder, you blockhead ?’ and he 
shakes his fist furiously at one of the scarlet-visaged pair, who is 
weakly fumbling at the sail. 

‘ Haw, haw, haw!’ laughs the other tipsily. They are within 
speaking distance then and the wind is high. 

Still Kate feels no fear. Maybe her life is not so sweet to her 
that she should prize it overmuch. White and quiet she stares 
death full in the eyes. Then, all of a sudden, a great alarm takes 
hold of her, and she starts to her feet and scrambles over the benches 
to where Adam is tugging at the anchor, which has caught in a rock 
hollow or a bed of tough brown wrack and will not come up, and 
grips the rope hard and hauls. A mighty wrench, and she clutches 
him tight by the shoulder to keep herself from falling. The next 
instant an-awful shouting fills the air, and something wooden snaps 
with a sharp report—it is the oar with which Bertram is trying to 
force back the plunging, groaning boat; one second more and he is 
close beside them, gathering her up to him with feeble trembling 
arms; another, and the boat rears beneath their feet, rears right on 
end, and turns. The brown sail wraps them as their winding-sheet. 
A gleam of white set teeth, twin strokes of vigorous arms, strong 
fingers buried deep in loosened hair, in long thick loosened hair, and 
Catherine hangs tight locked in Adam Brome’s embrace. He has 
saved a drowning woman before now, saved her with the hideous hun- 
gry sharks pursuing swiftly in his wake. He will save this woman. 
Great Heaven! can she be dead? She hit the side of the boat as 
she went down, her blood trickles warmly over his hand. Ha! a 
face above the flood, close, quite close; a white distorted face set in 
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dank hair, Bertram Hilyard’s face, and Bertram Hilyard’s voice cry- 
ing out faint small cries. A rush of foaming water, and the face is 
gone; but about Adam’s body twine terror-strengthened arms, about 
his legs a dead weight grows. Desperately he struggles. The 
weight drags still, drags him down, down ; his hold of Kate is loosen- 
ing, sick fear derides his will. Shall this one slay them both? He 
makes one mighty effort; lifts himself right out of the water, 
as might leviathan in his death agony; has he let go? No, he 
clings closer, he is fighting for Kate’s life, he is pushing her away! 
With a wild curse, Adam holds his breath, and gripping Kate’s 
clothes between his teeth, clenches his right hand and brings it 
down on the head swaying at his side—brings it down heavily with 
a dreadful thud, once, twice, thrice, and the head sinks, and the 
weight lessens. Then Adam Brome breathes freer, and sets his face 
to shore. 


‘Poor soul!’ 

On the little hard black horsehair sofa in the fly-blown little 
room, swathed mummy-wise in the great red rug, sits Kate. Her face 
is grayish white, her eyes are full of tears, a long scarlet streak de- 
corates one cheek, a huge scarlet bump on her forehead, garnished 
with strips of soap-plaster, farther adds to the fascination of her ap- 
pearance ; about her floats a pleasant perfume of vinegar and brandy 
and salammoniac. It is close upon an hour since Adam lifted her, 
insensible, on board the boat which came to their assistance, when 
assistance was of little value. 

‘Poor soul!’ she says, and sighs and gazes at him wofully as 
he leans against the narrow black marble mantelpiece, with his hands 
clasped behind his back—there is a crimson mark on the knuckles of 
one of them—and his eyes looking steadfastly away from her, hay- 
ing come to tell her of her widowhood. ‘ And you couldn’t save him ?’ 

‘I couldn’t save you both,’ he answers, after a pause, not look- 
ing ather. Shall his face reveal what sea and sky alone may know? 

‘But it is awful!’ she exclaims, pressing her hands to her 
battered cheeks. ‘Awful! Don’t you see how terrible it is ?’ 

He says nothing. 

‘ Ah,’ she pursues, turning her head away, as if angered by his 
silence, ‘you stand there and you tell me he is dead, and you 
think you bring me good news; but you don’t know! you don’t 
know!’ 

Still he says nothing. 

‘What became of those two men and their boat—of our boat ?’ 
she asks after a while. 

‘Our boat went down, but the other only capsized,’ he replies, 
glancing at her nervously, and then looking at the divers towels 
and jugs and medicine bottles congregated together on the table. 
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‘And the men held on till they were picked up ?’ 
‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And that is what he should have done. Why didn’t he? Why 
didn’t you tell him to ?’ frowning with sharp mental pain. 

‘T tell him !’ 

‘Yes, you. Why not? Why not?’ passionately. 

‘ He was frantic with terror,’ answers Adam, controlling himself 
by a supreme exercise of will. ‘He could not have understood me 
. ifI had told him; and in a moment of life or death one has no 
time to argue,’ with some sarcasm. 

She covers her eyes with her hands, and tries to think; but 
thought is not easy to one stunned by horror; scarcely, indeed, may 
she realise the full grievousness of this thing which has come upon 
her. Perhaps of all the disordered ideas and fragments of ideas 
struggling and floating in her mind, the conviction that it will be a 
blessed thing to be spared that ghastliest of sights, a pompous 
funeral, impresses her most. The people at Clapham are much in- 
clined for show and conventional splendour. When their son mar- 
ried they felt it their bounden duty to insist that a confiding pastry- 
cook should make him a present of a handsome wedding breakfast ; 
now that he is dead, they would of a surety, had he died as other 
men die, feel it equally their bounden duty to insist, with equal force, 
that a confiding undertaker should make him a present of a hand- 
some burial. A grim smile curves Kate’s lips as she reflects on 
her escape. It is very dreadful of her to smile, to indulge even in 
such a reflection ; she ought to feel grieved, rather, at the prospect 
of their grief, ought she not? But they have never sympathised with 
her, never loved or liked her. ‘My son died, and none of them 
pitied his mother. Mrs. Hilyard’s son dies; I do not pity Mrs. 
Hilyard, her sorrow is nothing to me; my own sorrow is all suffic- 
ing,’ muses she, sitting there, Adam’s eyes bent upon her bowed 
dishevelled head ; for she is sorry, very sorry, sorry deep down in 
her soul. 

‘ You will be very ill to-morrow, I am afraid,’ he says presently. 

She raises her face and looks at him. 

‘I don’t think so,’ she answers; ‘I shall have no time to be ill, 
there is so much to be done.’ 

He looks away out of the window; it has begun to rain, the 
drops patter softly against the glass. 

‘I must write to his father,’ she goes on, ‘ and I must pack the 
box, and I must find out what is to become of me. O, there isa 
weary lot to do!’ 

He holds his peace, he does not know exactly what to say, in 
fact; she must understand that everything he has is hers, she must 
understand that very well. 

‘Is it not wonderful,’ she breaks out again, after a while, ‘ how 
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natural it seems to people that others should be afflicted ? Who 
would think I was a new-made widow; that at two o’clock to-day I 
had a husband alive and well, and that now at half-past six I have 
none ? No one comes to mourn with me or over me; it is quite 
an ordinary circumstance, is it not ?’ laughing a savage little laugh, 
the tears glistening in her eyes. 

Mr. Brome considers her anxiously. She is at no time too 
phlegmatic; and even the most profoundly phlegmatic of human 
beings have occasionally been driven crazy by some such sudden 
catastrophe as this which has befallen her. 

‘Itis a great pity you would not listen to me yesterday,’ observes 
he gravely; ‘ all this would not have happened then. Hilyard might 
have been alive now.’ 

‘ He would rather be dead as he is, though; if he could choose,’ 
she answers of a sudden; ‘and I do not even know that he would 
be alive. You do not know how fond he was of me.’ 

Adam’s face darkens, and he growls an unholy word between his 
teeth. 

She watches him. 

‘ Well,’ he exclaims defiantly, meeting her steady gaze, ‘ you 
can’t expect me to hear you talk in this way, and say ‘‘ yes’’ and 
** no,” and ‘‘indeed” and ‘‘ certainly” ’— with ireful scorn —‘ can 
you ?” 

‘ No,’ she interposes sadly ; ‘I expect nothing; I only want to 
be quiet.’ 

‘ Perhaps I'd better go then ?’ he says in a gentler tone, after a 
few seconds’ silence. 

‘I think you had,’ she answers, pressing her fingers to her 
throbbing temples; ‘ my head aches so, that it is quite misery to 
talk.’ 

‘ But if I leave you alone you will make it worse; you will cry, 
and there is no one to take care of you;’ coming slowly towards 
her, his face wistful with tenderness, his voice low and grave. 

‘That doesn’t matter.’ 

‘ But it does matter!’ he argues, standing before her, and hold- 
ing her eyes in his. ‘It matters verymuch. O Kate, my darling, 
why don’t you let me love you? Why mayn’t I take you in my 
arms, and hold you safe against all the world?’ bending down and 
laying his hands on her shoulders. 

‘You sicken me,’ she says with cruel clearness. ‘ You make 
me loathe you.’ 

A dreadful pallor overspreads his face, his eyes wax curiously 
dull, he straightens himself up and seems to meditate, then he takes 
his hat and goes without another word—without even a look. 
Verily the life-thread of this man is hard to wind. 

And Kate sits on, just where she is—a little cold, a little stiff, 
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a little bruised, and cut and weary and woe-worn—till night says 
‘sleep,’ and then she sleeps, to wake and cry and moan, and sleep 
again and dream—ah, me, these dreams that quench the living 
sun ! 


CuapTer XIV. 
HE IS NOT, AND NONE KNOWETH OF SUCH AN ONE, 


Dixe-pone! ding-dong! ding-dong! Come to church, come! 
come to church, come! hammer out the Herne-Bay bells, and 
Herne Bay responds to the invitation briskly, with quite refreshing 
promptitude; swimming along in silk and satin and areophane, 
stalking decorously in broadcloth and fine linen, with its young by 
its side, arrayed in crisp muslin and brown holland—its young with 
soft wavy hair and shell-pink cheeks and bright pure eyes ; about 
the best thing Herne Bay can boast indeed, in the opinion of some 
untoward mortals. 

It is a lovely morning. Beneath the one-coloured sky, un- 
troubled by a cloud, reposes peacefully the smooth one-coloured sea, 
unbroken bya ripple. The wind has quite gonedown. True, every 
now and then a breezeling plays about the still wet leaves of shrub 
and tree, or shakes the rain-drops on the grass; but that is all. 
The world is very golden, very good; pale Sorrow lies asleep! 

To wake, alas; to wake, and shrink from day! To shut her 
ears against the clanging bells, her bleared and painful eyes against 
the fervent sun; to struggle out of bed at last, weary and stiff and 
dazed, and face grim hopeless life, and show herself among mankind 
a spare slight woman with a white wounded face; the woman I 
call Kate. 

Yes, Herne Bay is barely on its knees when Mrs. Hilyard leaves 
her bedchamber on this first Sabbath of her widowhood. The blinds 
are all drawn down ; in the sitting-room the odours of vinegar and 
brandy and sal ammoniac still pervade the atmosphere. The cloth is 
laid, and on a pat of oily butter batten luxuriously divers flies; the 
red rug lies tumbled up on the sofa just where she left it twelve hours 
ago. There is a vast desolation sensible in this small apartment ; 
a desolation so profound that the poor thing’s spirit falters as she 
looks about her, and she hurries to the window and flings it up, and 
sucks-in a great chestful of warm sunny air, lest she should suffo- 
cate with misery. 

‘ Lor’, ’m!’ exclaims the little peaky-faced woman, coming in with 
the teapot, ‘ what'll the neighbours think ?’ 

‘The neighbours ?’ echoes Kate stupidly. ‘The neighbours ?’ 

‘Why, yes, ’m; it isn’t usual for the winders to be open in a 
’ouse where—’ 

‘I must have fresh air; besides, he didn’t die here.’ 

‘No, to be sure, poor gentleman! I’m sure I feels for you, 
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miss—that is, mum, I mean,’ glancing keenly at the white face by 
the window, to see how this slip of the tongue is appreciated. ‘I 
feels for you very much, though ’avin’ no family, and not bein’ 
likely for none, it ain’t such a blow as falls to many; but still— 
wiping her eyes with her apron, and sniffing touchingly. 

Mrs. Hilyard sighs and turns towards the table; as much as she 
can want anything she wants some tea. 

‘And it’s tried me too,’ continues her sympathiser, waxing 
earnest. ‘It’s tried me dreadful. I’m sure I ’aven’t slep’ a wink 
all night; and Mr. Guffock~’e says to me, ‘‘ You do fret that 
onnatural as any one might say ’twere your own brother.” But, 
Lor’, says I, ’ow can you ’elp it? What’s friends to them as is 
gone? All the friends in the world won’t make a ’usband. Ah, 
dear!’ and Mrs. Guffock shakes her head with intention. 

‘ Yes, it is very bad,’ says Kate quietly, ‘but I must bear it. 
I am not the only unhappy woman inethe world to-day.’ 

Mrs. Guffock looks at her and marvels. The widows of her 
acquaintance are prone to enjoy their affliction to the uttermost ; to 
wail and lament and gnash their teeth within an inch of their lives. 
Here is a woman who can be bereaved and show no sign of suffering, 
save a distaste for Yarmouth bloater as an article of food, and a 
liking for more sleep than usual. 

‘Maybe she ain’t so sorry, after all,’ reflects this worthy British 
matron, as she waddles off down-stairs to baste the Sunday joint and 
make the second-floor pie. ‘ That there Mr. Brome’s a finer-looking 
man nor Mr. ’Ilyard were; and that Lunnon ladies ’as queer ways 
of their own, all the world knows.’ 

But Mrs. Guffock’s meditations matter very little to their subject. 
Popular esteem has never had any very great charm for her; she 
has lived her own life ever since she can remember, the people 
whom she has loved alone ever having had the power to influence 
her in the least ; wherefore she sits her down now and pours out her 
tea and swallows it, and gets up again and sets about the things she 
has to do as imperturbably as though the power of reflection were a 
gift pertaining to herself alone. 

What a desperately cruel process this folding up and laying away 
of a dead creature’s raiment is! And when the creature has lain by 
your side for five times three hundred and sixty-five nights; when you 
have eaten and walked and enjoyed and grieved together for days and 
months and years! Maybe you have found him tiresome sometimes ; 
sometimes you may have even wished him dead, he has thwarted and 
irritated and sickened you so; but when he is dead, and you have 
no one, no one in the wide world, to eat and walk and enjoy and 
grieve with and find tiresome—ah ! 

I tell you Kate’s tears fall fast on those shabby waistcoats and 
trousers and coats—he has taken his grand new suit to the bottom 
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of the sea with him—and shirts and much-darned socks (no more 
socks to darn, my lady, now) as she repacks the big black trunk 
this fine Sunday nooning, and she is no hypocrite; she would not 
tell a lie to save her life ; but you know she said that he was good 
to her; and without him she feels lost and strange and very cold, as 
one set naked in the winter wind. 

On creep the sullen seconds, on goes the dreary work. In a 
leather pocket-book, in the breast-pocket of his short gray house- 
coat, she finds one five-pound note; with that he meant to pay the 
rent and take their tickets back to town. She is glad to see it; 
it renders action easier, loosens a little the meshes of her tangled 
fate, as money ever must till the sons of God do walk this earth 
again. At last the drawers are empty, the bed is made; she is free 
to take her pen and write the words she has been matching and 
marrying silently for hours and hours; to state on paper how her 
husband died. : 

Scarcely is she seated, though, before the ink-smeared bloiting- 
case, when a loud single knock sounds at the door. The blood 
rushes to her face; a nameless fear takes hold of her. She starts 
up, and runs into the other room and shuts the door. She is so 
frightened that she can scarcely breathe. Who is it? What is 
it ? Is it— 

‘Please, ’m, a letter from the Dolphin,’ says Mrs. Guffock, en- 
tering the sitting-room. ‘0!’ and then she seems to pause 
dubiously. 

‘A letter,’ replies Kate, quitting her place of refuge, and put- 
ting out her hand, ‘from the Dolphin,’ glancing at it shame- 
facedly. 

‘Yes, ’m; and the man says ’e’s to wait for a hanswer.’ 

Hastily she tears it open, runs her eyes over the two lines which 
compose the Alpha and Omega of this most brief epistle. 

‘ You can tell the man to wait,’ she says after a few seconds’ 
meditation ; ‘ I'll give him the answer myself.’ 

‘Very well,’ enounces Mrs. Guffock, and retires. 

Then Kate sits down and rests her cheek on her hand, and 
thinks. 

Adam Brome is a terse and intelligible correspondent. There 
is little difficulty in deciphering his handwriting or understanding 
his wishes. 

‘ Tell me where I can see you to-day, and when,’ he writes ; ‘I 
MUST see you.’ 

That is all. No excuses, no persuasion. Simply she is to tell 
him where and when he can see her, for he must see her. And 
how shall she answer him? Return his letter; implore him to 
forget her, or—stay! Why answer himat all? There is no need; 
she is not afraid of him. It is most unmerciful to persecute her 
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thus. She will not answer him; he deserves no answer. She rises 
to her feet, her face severe, her eyes bright and hard. No woman 
this to cherish sinful love, to tremble to a sinful kiss, when—a 
thought strikes her, ping, and she stands still with parted lips and 
knitted brows. He will come here to-day, to-morrow; he will follow 
her now here, now there—nowhere will she be safe from him. Does 
he not say, ‘I must see you’? and his must! Has he not tracked 
her down before—will he abandon her now ? 

She turns back to the table, takes a sheet of paper, writes, ‘Be 
on the grass cliff at eight to-night ;’ folds it up, puts it in an enve- 
lope, addresses it, ‘A. Brome, Esq.,’ and, going out into the pass- 
age, gives it to the hotel porter, who stares at her plastered 
forehead, touches his cap, and departs whence he came with finest 
promptitude. 

Then she begins again to tell that tale which is so hard to tell; 
but her eyes dwell not long nor willingly upon the troublous page, 
nor will her brain work freely at the shaping of the woful words. 

Two words alone possess her lips, her mind—two little easy 
words—W hat next ? 











A GERMAN ‘ZOO’ 


Ir we are to believe the composer of a certain lyric, ‘ The ‘‘O K” 
thing on Sunday is walking in the ‘‘ Zoo.’’’ In less ambiguous 
language, it is understood to be ‘correct’ to promenade the Zo- 
ological Society’s Gardens in the Regent’s Park during the season, 
on the seventh day of the week; and, as a consequence of this lex 
non scripta, the ‘ Zoo’ is thronged on that day by more aristocratic 
visitors than are to be found within its precincts on other occasions. 
Yet I doubt if the English ‘ Zoo’ is more popular with our élite 
than the ‘ Zoo’ at Cologne is with our German cousins, who would 
be melancholy without their gardens and the animals. ‘ Walking 
in the Zoo’ at Cologne on Sunday is unquestionably ‘ the thing to 
do.’ I believe an omnibus conveys those of the public who prefer 
to ride to the gardens from the city; but not for me the stuffy 
vehicle and its horses slow of foot, and its aged females, and the 
jolting over the pebbly streets. Give me the walk along the plea- 
sant bank of the Rhine—the high footway shaded by tall trees, and 
the promenade among those sensible Cologiese who journey to the 
gardens on that venerable steed, ‘ Shanks’s mare.’ 

This ‘ path by the river’ is to me one of the most delightful parts 
of the entertainment. Passing the Bridge of Boats, and looking 
up the river, you may see the tower in which a famous robber was 
incarcerated. I forget his name; it is very long, and very diffi- 
cult to pronounce ; but I gathered from the story told me by my 
companion that the robber chief was a pefsonage as eminent in the 
Fatherland as that dashing highwayman Claude Duval, the equally 
dashing knight of the road Dick Turpin, or the felonious apprentice 
of Mr. Wood, Jack Sheppard, of whom it has been paradoxically 
said that, although he was a thief, he never told a lie! The Ger- 
man robber was caged in the tower on the Rhine for his misdeeds, 
and it was thought he was securely confined; but one night when 
the wind blew and the tide ran high, he made a desperate leap 
from his dungeon, swam ashore with great glee, reached his home 
safely, and died at a golden old age, surrounded by his predatory 
family, who succeeded to their sire’s business and throve accord- 
ingly. The gigantic stone bridge over the Rhine passed, you take 
the pathway and keep it for a mile, and the odds are ten to one, 
ere you have become satiated with the novel scene around you— 
the river-boats crowded with passengers all going to the gardens ; 
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the occasional glimpses of the town and its churches, and the little 
fortress of Dentz—that you have been shot through the heart by 
more than one pair of soft brown eyes, flashing upon you from 
under the convenient shelter of a sunshade; for the little German 
maidens ken full well the language of the eyes and its effect upon 
male creatures. 

You enter the Zoological Gardens at Cologne through ivy- 
covered gates, and having paid down your five silver groschens and 
received in exchange fer that amount a legitimations-karte, you are 
at liberty to roam where you will. There are all kinds of animals 
at the Cologne Zoo, from the leonine king of his race down to the 
modest squirrel with his pouch full of nuts and his small black eyes 
glistening like two diamonds. The lion par excellence was couchant 
when I saw him ; but close by a tigress never ceased its monoton- 


. ous walk across the limited space assigned to it. You have seen 


the tigress at our own Zoo, and in the familiar yellow caravans of | 
the long-defunct Wombwell, promenading in precisely the same 
manner ; but have you never wondered what the crawling, sneaking 
animals were thinking about the while? I have a fancy that their 
sole thoughts are of the possibility of escape from their dens. They 
do manage to get out sometimes, and what consternation they 
create then! I remember some animals escaping from a menagerie 
down at Southampton, and taking refuge in a lady’s drawing- 
room, from which, without having done any injury to the terrified 
occupants or any damage to the furniture, they were dragged by 
their keepers. Imagine this striped tigress in the Cologne Zoo 
escaping from its den! How that stout lady in the bright green 
dress and her three pretty daughters would run! Terror would 
give wings to those peaceable citizens under the lindens yonder. 
Fear would make those black-eyed English Jewesses and their 
swarthy squire fly, even though it were into the arms of that speck- 
eating soldier just returned from France. Only the wearers of the 
blue coats and spiked helmets would, I think, have the courage to 
remain and face the enemy. For myself, I am not ashamed to say 
that I should make a precipitate ‘ bolt’ out of the gardens, and so 
to my room at the Hotel du Nord or the Hotel Picht, and watch 
the approach of the foe from the window. But these Prussians 
would meet Sathanus face to face, and engage in mortal combat 
with the gentleman in black with the utmost coolness. There is, 
however, no fear of such a catastrophe as that I have figured being 
imminent. The wild animals at Cologne are too securely confined 
for that ; so, when you make your next trip up the Rhine, you may 
pass a pleasant hour at the German ‘ Zoo,’ and the children can 
buy all they require in the shape of biscuits in the Hohe-strasse, 
which is narrow but picturesque. The Cologne ‘ Zoo’ is beautifully 
laid out with shrubs and trees and flowers, which latter line the 
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borders of the greensward ; tall linden - trees spread their leafy 
branches all around, and in their shade you may rest and listen to 
the band. But you heard no music in the month of August 1870. 
The bandsmen had all gone to the wars. Yet the gardens were 
crowded by the military. At every step you encountered German 
officers—gray-bearded veterans some of them, their breasts covered 
with medals and the black-and-white ribbon of ‘66 ;’ upon the faces 
of others the much-coveted moustache and whiskers had not yet 
made their appearance. Most of the latter were lads entering upon 
their first campaign, and waiting impatiently the order to go for- 
ward. Poor boys! I saw many of them afterwards at Gorze, at 
Beaumont, and in the dread encounter at Sedan, marching proudly 
at the head of their companies on that first of September morning 
when you, Brown and Robinson and Smith, were keeping carnival 
in the stubble among the partridges ; and they waved their swords 
in the fierce sunlight as they toiled up the hill of Bazeilles and 
that other hill before Sedan, the mitrailleuses of the enemy mean- 
time flashing death to all before them. But in the evening, when 
the sun was sinking and the sky was as red as the blood-dyed turf, 
of the young fellows whom I had seen in the gardens at Cologne, 
some were lying on the battle-field, their pale faces turned to hea- 
ven, and others were in the ambulance-wagons sorely wounded. 


In the Zoologischen-Garten at Cologne you take your supper at 
the little round marble tables under the trees near the entrance, and 
Karl or Max will bring you as good a beefsteak as Mr. Paddy Green 
himself can supply you with at the famous supper-rooms in Covent- 
garden. 

I know nothing more picturesque of its kind than the Cologne 
‘ Zoo’ on a Sunday evening ‘ between the lights.’ Imagine, if you 
please, a large tree-covered space with narrow avenues leading to the 
supper-tables. Around you, helmeted and cuirassed Prussian officers ; 
German maidens, with and without escorts, their pleasant homely 
faces wreathed with smiles; the bourgeoisie and their wives, becom- 
ingly dressed ; smart young clerks, thinking of anything but ledgers 
and invoices and coupons; a never-ceasing stream of arrivals and 
departures ; and amidst all, the active waiters, supplying all one’s 
wants, and apparently never wearying of their task. It is the shrine 
of Pleasure, and all the votaries of the goddess Amusement are pay- 
ing their devoirs to her. Those who are not eating are smoking or 
drinking, and the air is filled with the fragrant incense of cigars, 
for pipes are tabooed in Cologne society. The tables are covered 
with viands and wines; juicy steaks with potatoes a la maitre d’hétel 
are flanked by long-necked bottles of Rudesheimer and of that beau- 
tiful production of the German vintage which they well call ‘ mother’s 
milk ;’ huge piles of schinken appear and disappear with alarming 
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rapidity; and above all rises a tide of conversation that never ebbs, 
but is always on the flow. 

Having supped, and drank another bottle of the best red wine 
at a thaler a bottle, we will return to the city and seek ‘tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ;’ but in order to do this we must 
needs pass another garden by the side of the Rhine—and here we 
shall see how young Germany enjoys itself. The garden has a Tanz- 
saal; but those who are exercising themselves in ‘the mazy’ are by 
no means of the élite of Cologne society. They are, if I am to speak 
truthfully, of what we term the lower orders—canaille, if you will 
phrase it so. They are not well-dressed; they wear the flashiest of 
rings on their fore-fingers, and sport the loudest of chains; they 
deem it proper to smoke while they dance, and they cannon against 
each other and appear not to object to that annoyance. The girls 
are factory-lasses, servants revelling in their ‘Sunday out;’ and they 
are enjoying themselves in this harmless manner more than many 
of the great ladies, all diamonds and pearls and peacock’s-feathers, 
whom we'see in Grosvenor-, or St. James’s-, or Berkeley-square when 
the Countess of Blazeton gives a dance. Perched in a balcony at 
the top of this Tanzsaal by the Rhine are the musicians, perspiring, 
albeit they are in their shirt-sleeves. They have a hard time of it, 
these German fiddlers and cornet-players, and deserve all the trink- 
geld they receive after each dance, when the director of the music 
goes round with the plate. The small contribution thus levied upon 
each couple is gallantly defrayed by the gentlemen, who drop their 
silber-groschen willingly enough into the bowl, and call vociferously 
for the next dance. Outside the Tanzsaal those of the dancers who 
are fatigued sit among the vine-trees ; and Fritz pours into the ear 
of the not-unwilling Gretchen his tale of love, encircling with one 
arm the plump waist of his sweetheart, whose blushes the darkness 
kindly conceals. I suppose Fritz does not quote Goethe to his 
mistress, but manages, without the poet’s assistance, to inform the 
beloved one of the depth of his passion; and I presume the young 
woman does not, like Marguerite, reply to her lover’s vows in melo- 
dious verse, but, when the crucial question is put to her, ‘ Gretchen, 
wilt thou be mine ?’ answers: ‘Ja wohl!” or ‘Nein!’ as the case 


may be. EDWARD LEGGE. 
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Sweet the hour when lovers meet ; 
Sweet,—since love itself is sweet— 
In the starlit silence deep, 
When the well-known tryst they keep, 
Summer breezes o’er them sweep, 
Throbs the earth beneath their tread ; 
Flowers, that since sundown have lain, 
Languid, petal-closed as dead, 
Blossom into life again ; 
Scarce the ghost of any sound 
Stirs the aromatic air ; 
Heaven above and love around— 
Love abounding everywhere ; 
But that love must true love be 
Nature’s benison to see. 


A festal blaze in yon windows glows, 
The clash of music awakes the night, 
And the glare of a myriad torches throws 


On the lake outside a glimmer of light. 

Faster and faster the hours speed by ; 
Swifter and swifter the dance whirls on ; 

She thinks, ‘O, when shall I see him nigh? 
O, when will he come, my own, my own!’ 

Little she heeds the festival, 

Held in her father’s lofty hall ; 

As one who dreams she takes her part 

In revelry, from which her heart 

A thousand anxious thoughts remove, 

Fix’d upon him, her love, her love. 

Clear to her mental eye his face, 

Yet vacant still that long-kept place. 


Unseen she steals from the hall away, 
Down the terraced walk she bends her feet, 
To where she met him but yesterday, 
To where they long have been wont to meet. 
Her tale of love to the night she pours, 
To the night she breathes her prayer : 
‘ Why tarries my darling these weary hours ?’ 
But hark! what murmur that stirs the air ? 
Turrp Serizs, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII. 
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A rustle of robes, a footfall near ; 

A sound, a voice; ‘What is it I hear ? 
Great Heaven ! ’tis he; can I see aright ??— 
She shrinks back into the gloom of night, 
Like a wounded life, and stifles the cry 

Of her fond heart’s deep agony, 

Listing the while the passionate oath 
Foresworn of her lover’s perjured troth. 


That false fair woman, the thief of her love, 
Low-brow’d with the locks of gold, 

She sees, close prest in his fond caress, 
His treacherous arms enfold. 

Though her eyes with grief are dim, 

Still she sees, hears only him. 

But within that bosom fair 

Reign stern anguish and despair. 

‘Still, my heart!’ she whispers; ‘ still, 

For a moment!’ Soon she will 

To the hall wend back her way, 

Nor will those who see her say 

That her woman’s heart is broken 


By the sight of treachery’s token. 
But her lover soon may prove 
Woman’s hate and woman’s love 
Briefest intervals remove. 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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Oin rep pbrAAwy yeveh, Tolnde Kal avdpar. 
‘As the race of leaves is, so is the race of man,’ is the beautiful 
expression of the Greek poet. When the closing year lays bare the 
branches of the trees, and whirls the scarlet fluttering foliage in the 
drear autumnal blast, 
‘ And the stripp’d forest bows to the bleak air,’ 


it is at such a season that we can best appreciate the appositeness 
of the similitude. Like the leaves, we perish by the decay of nature 
as countlessly, as helplessly, and for the most part as undistin- 
guished. Nothing can avert the common doom ; there is no armour 
against fate. We die and are soon forgotten, even by the imme- 
diate circle in which we moved. But there are some few men whose 
position or whose distinctive characteristics have stamped them on 
our mind, and who remain there as long as observation and memory 
continue unimpaired. It may be we have never interchanged a syl- 
lable with them. We have got somehow to know them; there has 
been perhaps a habit of meeting them, and a certain air of individu- 
ality about them so strongly marked, that when we pass the place 
where we used to see them their image will spontaneously recur to 
our mind and their presence come clearly up before us, although 
they have long since passed away into that land of shadows whither 
we ourselves are hastening. I do not refer to those who are bound 
to us by ties of affection which are mingled with our very heart- 
strings, nor to the intimate friendships and acquaintances which 
death has dissolved; nor do I allude to 
‘ the race of yore 
That danced our infancy upon their knees;... 
How are they blotted from the things that be!’ 

but of those among the crowd that surges through the streets, by 
whom in some way or another our attention has been arrested. The 
population of London changes rapidly. Every seven years, it is 
said, there is a new generation. It so happens that as I have for 
a long time resided in Paris, the gaps which time has made are 
more distinctly visible when I revisit the glimpses of a London 
moon, when I mingle once more in the throng of the well-known 
streets, and think of the many faces once so familiar I shall never 
see in the crowded thoroughfares of life any more. 

Whose cab is this which comes swinging round the corner? I 
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do not think there is such another in all London now; it is drawn 
by a light-coloured chestnut, magnificent of action, champing the 
foaming bit, and tossing his head with an air of ineffable superiority ; 
while the diminutive tiger swaying to and fro is clinging in ap- 
parently hopeless desperation behind. To whom belong the stone- 
coloured-gloved hands which grasp the reins ? Who is the wearer of 
the glossy hat and the tight-fitting blue frock-coat, the fierce aspect 
rendered yet more martial by the long, drooping, grizzled moustache, 
which I remember so well was once what fly-fishers call an orange 
tawny yellow? You will know him, reader, by this time, if like me 
you are a fogey. This is Lieutenant-General the Earl of Cardigan, 
come of a long line and the last of that ilk—the title is extinct 
now—once famous in the world of fashion as Lord Brudenell. Ah, 
me! where are they now—the glittering cab, the pawing horse with 
the shining harness, the grim earl, and tiny Tim the tiger? They are 
careering now, I suppose, along with the other shadows which have 
preceded and followed them, in the land that lies beyond the fabled 
river; Charon the ferryman has landed them long ago on the other 
side, as he shall land you and me one of these fine days, and our place 
shall know us no more. I was told by Colonel Lowe, who served 
with great distinction in the Crimea, that he was quite near Lord 
Cardigan at Balaclava when Captain Nolan gave the fatal order to 
charge, and he heard him say as he gathered his reins together and 
settled himself in his saddle: ‘Here goes for the last of the Cardi- 
gans and 40,000I. a year;’ then he rode on quite calmly into what 
seemed the jaws of certain death; a quiet smile was on his face as 
he went forth to meet fate. But he was not destined to meet it 
then and there; it came in quite another shape and at another time. 
This fine horseman, who across the stiffest part of Leicestershire had 
never been known to waver, the soldier who had passed unscathed 
through the baptism of fire, died by a fall from his horse while riding 
on an autumn morning through a quiet English country lane. So 
closed the history of that man’s life, affording another memorable ex- 
ample of what a strange thing is fate. He was no longer young, a 
soldier whose mettle had been tried by the fiercest of ordeals; and I 
think the Parce might have allowed the grim old earl to die quietly 
in his bed, as they did the Emperor Napoleon. It is well known that 
imputations were made against Lord Cardigan, with reference to his 
conduct in the charge I have adverted to; but I was assured by 
Colonel Lowe, on whose authority I have related the foregoing anec- 
dote, that he saw the earl behind the third tier of the battery of guns, 
which was about as far as he could go in that direction, and that he 
was then engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with several Russian 
artillerymen. He had also the reputation of not being a particu- 
larly amiable person; but in the slight intercourse I had with him I 
never met a kinder gentleman or a more courteous host. At Dene 
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Park his hospitality was on a scale of princely splendour ; but there 
was a grim earnestness of expression about his face which showed 
that he was not a person with whom any liberties could be taken, 
and indicated danger. He is one of the acquaintances I miss from 
the London streets. I miss that grizzled veteran in the blue frock- 
eoat and the hanging moustache, with his trim equipage as it comes 
sloping round the corner of Piccadilly into the street of St. James’s 
and draws up at the door of the club-house, where patricians of the 
best blood in England are everlastingly sucking their sticks at the 
window. 

There was a brother soldier of the earl, also a nobleman of vast 
possessions, who has also left a 


‘ Hiatus maxime deflendus,’ 


for me at least, which will not easily be filled up. This was the 
Marquis of Londonderry, better known to history during the Penin- 
sular War as General Stewart. He was a dapper little well-dressed 
man, who carried himself with a jaunty air; he was booted and 
strapped and spurred; though a person of rank and fortune, a cavalry 
officer to the manner born, who swaggered about with his legs apart 
as if he had a horse between them. He was a thoroughly amiable 
man, but liked duelling for the fun of the thing. I am sure, had he 
killed his man, which somehow he never did, no one would have 
been more sincerely sorry than the marquis. He was most anxious 
at one time to have a shot at Henry Lord Brougham, when that 
learned personage occupied the woolsack; but the chancellor was 
too prudent to oblige him, and threatened, it was said, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who brought the cartel, with all the terrors ofthe law. It 
was the Duke of Wellington’s opinion ‘that Stewart, at the head 
of a squadron of cavalry, would charge anything.’ He made a dash 
once at the great Emperor Napoleon, who was very nearly falling 
into the clutches of the fiery little colonel of hussars. Lord Lon- 
donderry carried his bravery beyond the bounds of true valour; for 
when heated in action, he neither regarded his own life nor that 
of his soldiers as worth a straw. He was a native of the County 
Down, and I was reared not far from the family mansion of Mount 
Stewart, near Strayford Lough. It was one of the traditions of my 
boyhood, that Mr. Price of Saintfield House, the maternal uncle of 
the marquis, supplied him during the whole war with relays of 
thorough-bred County-Down chargers. Many of these fine animals 
were killed under the fiery little nobleman. He had as much regard 
for their lives as he had for his own. Next to Murat, King of Naples, 
he enjoyed the reputation of being the first cavalry officer in Europe. 
But strange to say, after all his furious charges and hairbreadth 
escapes from shot and shell and steel, the gallant Marquis of London- 
derry died in his bed, well stricken in years, a corpulent, good- 
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humoured country gentleman, beloved by his tenantry and all who 
knew him. He was a brave soldier, chivalrous by nature, and went 
into action with a good-humoured rollicking sort of dash, as if he 
enjoyed the fun, without the slightest sense of personal danger. 
Many years after his death, I happened to be on a visit with an old 
friend in the neighbourhood of Wynyard. I strolled into the shop of 
Mr. Jellet, an eminent publisher of Stockton-upon-Tees, and while 
I was waiting there the worthy tradesman entertained me with 
reminiscences of his neighbour the late marquis. 

‘I miss the old lord dreadfully, sir,’ Mr. Jellet said. ‘He 
used to come dashing into my shop, always so neatly dressed, and 
so civil. ‘‘ Good-morning, Jellett,’’ he would say; ‘‘I want this 
and that and t’other; send them all home.” I always executed his 
orders, whatever they were, although he was long-winded about 
payment, the marquis was. Now there’s Earl Vane, his successor ; 
he pays for everything down on the nail, but wants discount off. 
You would never take him for a nobleman; he wears a shooting- 
jacket and hobnail shoes; but, Lord love you, sir, I would rather 
see the old marquis again, ifhe never paid me, than a dozen of Earl 
Vane.’ 

Considering his high rents and large possessions and great 
military prestige, Lord Londonderry was one of the most affable 
and kindly men in existence. I remember meeting him one certain 
evening wandering quite unattended in one of the back streets of 
the good town of Belfast. He asked me if I knew where a gentle- 
man of the name of Sippe lived; he was, I believe, a dentist. I 
offered to show him the house ; and before we parted company he 
was good enough to offer me a day’s pheasant-shooting on the 
Mount-Stewart preserves ; an invitation that I took care to accept, 
and I blazed away for three consecutive days at the pheasants without 
committing any very serious amount of mischief. It had been my 
intention to remain in that pleasant house as long as I could; but on 
the evening of the third day I chanced to overhear the marchioness, 
who was one of the most stately dames in England, inquire of a 
neighbour in the drawing-room if any one could tell her the name 
of that extremely ill-dressed, forward young person—indicating my- 
self by ajerk of her fan—who looked like a raw cornet of dragoons. 
So I packed up my carpet-bag and went away the next morning. 
A most unwise and precipitate proceeding; for the hospitality of 
that house was proverbial, and the kind old marquis rather affected 
the society of pushing young persons who had their way to make in 
life. In those days there were two young men of this description 
often to be met there. One of them was Louis Napoleon, the 
other Benjamin Disraeli: both of them have since then contrived to 
make some noise in the world. . 

The next time I was in that house the occasion was a melan- 
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choly one. The master lay dead in his golden hall, and a flood of 
gorgeous hues fell from the stained windows upon his coffin. 
When the muster-roll is called on the day of the grand review, I 
think no truer gentleman or braver soldier will answer to his name 
than Charles Marquis Vane Londonderry. 

With a princely rent-roll, the marquis indulged in such lavish 
profusion of expenditure that he was often in pecuniary difficulties. 
On one occasion when I happened to be in Paris he was actually 
arrested at the suit of a Durham coal-merchant, on some overdue 
bills of exchange, and taken to Clichy, whence he wrote to Louis 
Napoleon, then President of the Republic, telling him that an old 
soldier who had fought against his uncle was in trouble, and asking 
for his friendly intervention. To this appeal the President had the 
bad taste to make no reply. He had already forgotten the days 
when he, a stranger in England, was hospitably received at 
Holdernesse House, and enjoyed the splendid hospitality of Wyn- 
yard. The marquis owed his extrication at last to the good offices 
of Messrs. Lafitte the bankers. Lord Londonderry was at one 
time colonel ofthe regiment which Florizel commanded when he 
wooed Perdita, and where he made the acquaintance of George 
Brummell, then a full-blown subaltern in the same corps. The re- 
giment was officered by young patricians, whose supercilious non- 
chalance had passed into a proverb. ‘The Tenth don’t dance; the 
Tenth don’t hunt; the Tenth don’t shoot,’ delivered in a tone of 
drawling insolence, was the invariable reply to all such invitations. 
It was thought a change of air would be useful, and the Tenth were 
ordered to Ireland. ‘They will, of course,’ says the Duke of 
Wellington in one of his despatches, ‘have a few duels to fight, 
but that doesn’t much signify.’ These little affairs came off as the 
Duke predicted ; but once adjusted, and the Tenth having satisfac- 
torily proved they could really fight, the regiment became extremely 
popular, and even condescended to share in the terpsichorean 
amusements of the Celtic savages. But by long disuse these young 
heroes had forgotten the art; they were so awkward in their at- 
tempts to waltz that many expensive ball-dresses were torn. At 
last the magnificent colonel ordered his officers to remove the 
rowels of their spurs, and to replace them with guineas, he him- 
self setting the example, and providing at considerable expense—for 
gold was scarce at the time—the regiment coin. During the Pen- 
insular War this famous regiment, led by their dashing colonel, 
made many a successful raid upon the armies of Soult and Mas- 
sena, the young patrician officers fighting much in the same reck- 
less manner as the dandies did at the siege of Lerida, as described 
in De Gramont’s memoirs. To such a pitch did the Marquis of 
Londonderry carry his gallantry that it sometimes bordered upon 
the ridiculous. There happened to be in his regiment a young 
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officer-with whom the swells would not condescend to associate ; his 
progenitor had enriched himself by trade. He was a provision mer- 
chant in the City, or some other abominable trade: His comrades 
called the low-born youth Captain Porker, and he became the victim 
of many practical jokes of the same kind as were practised upon 
young Roger Tichborne. Some judicious friend persuaded him that 
the best way of terminating such acourse of conduct would be to 
call out some officer of reputation and rank as a proof of his courage. 
Captain Porker hit upon the extraordinary expedient of challenging 
the Marquis of Londonderry, his commanding officer, thereby com- 
mitting a breach of the articles of war, and subjecting himself to a 
trial by court-martial. But Lord Londonderry was of quite too 
chivalrous a nature to take any such advantage. He at once ac- 
cepted the challenge, and after a harmless interchange of shots, 
inquired if the young officer was satisfied. No, nothing would 
satisfy him except the colonel’s assurance that he would put a stop 
to the system of annoyance to which he had been subject. This 
proposal Lord Londonderry declined altogether to entertain; if an 
officer, he said, was not able to take care of himself, he was unfit 
for such a regiment ; so the affair went on. 

‘Where shall I hit the fool, Hardinge?’ inquired the marquis. 

‘ The calf of the leg, my lord, is a convenient place.’ And Lord 
Londonderry with much scientific precision planted a bullet there 
accordingly, when the subaltern at once declared his honour was 
satisfied. 

This expedient, however, proved unsuccessful. The officers, sin- 
cerely attached to their colonel, were so indignant at the life of a 
brave man being placed in a moment’s jeopardy, that they declined 
all farther association with the unfortunate subaltern, and he was 
soon after compelled to quit the service. 

When the brave marquis, full of years and honours, was gathered 
at last to his fathers, his son, Viscount Castlereagh, succeeded to 
the title and estates, and for some time kept up the splendour of 
the ancient name. Early in life he had achieved a reputation in 
the House of Commons, and he was the author of an entertaining 
volume of Eastern travels; but he did not seem to inherit either 
the buoyant spirits or the martial tastes of his gallant father ; he 
became a valetudinarian, and died not long ago at Hastings; and 
that Earl Vane to whom the publisher at Stockton-on-Tees objected 
because he paid his bills, now inherits the title. He has, how- 
ever, none of the fiery Stewart blood in him, being, as well as I 
remember, the son of Maria Marchioness of Londonderry by her 
first husband. It was upon the late marquis, then Viscount Castle- 
reagh, that M. De Melce, the reputed husband of Madame Grisi, 
fastened, when he came over to England with the avowed intention 
of shooting some of his wife’s admirers. Lord Castlereagh re- 
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ceived the Frenchman’s fire with his arms crossed on his chest ; 
and it was well for him he thus protected his person, for the 
Frenchman’s bullet struck him on the elbow, and traversing his arm 
in an oblique direction, came out at the wrist. I remember being 
taken by Viscount Dungannon, who was, I think, a connection of the 
family, to see him as he was recovering from the effects of the 
wound. 

The family of Londonderry have been proverbial for the grateful 
recollection of any services rendered to them. There was a country 
clergyman named Cassidy, who in many ways made himself useful 
to the late marquis, I mean the soldier. This parson had an 
immense family, I think upwards of twelve children, and Lord 
Londonderry contrived to provide for every one of his sons, eight or 
nine at least in number. 

But who have we here now ? A bishop on a cob, not an uncommon 
sight in the streets of London. This stout smug equestrian, with 
neatly-turned leg gaitered to the knee, and glossy looped-up hat, we 
should know him by his swarthy features and the keen twinkle of his 
intelligent eye. He is ambling along Piccadilly down to the House 
of Lords. No fear of his coming to grief, for he sits on that easy- 
going cob as surely as if he were being rocked to and fro in his own 
arm-chair ; and yet Samuel Wilberforce, the meek exemplary Christian 
prelate, and the martial earl, whose piety Iam afraid was doubtful, 
both perished by the same fate. So did the late Sir Robert Peel and 
the Marquis of Waterford, both about the most unlikely men in Eng- 
land to die in such a manner. I would therefore, O denizen of Cock- 
aigne, have you to avoid if possible the horse, unless peradventure 
he be between the shafts of a hansom patent-safety cab. He is a 
dangerous animal; he is treacherous and tricky—as much so per- 
haps as a handsome widow with a large fortune. I remember being 
run away with once—not indeed by a widow, or I should not be 
alive to record the story—but by a most abject-looking Brighton. 
hack, who, to my astonishment, took me violently at full speed twice 
round the Old Steyne, and ended his eccentric career by dashing into 
the portico of the Albion Hotel, where he was cleverly captured by 
the gigantic boots attached to that establishment. 

We are told by the prophet Esdras—whatever may be the value 
of his authority—that men have perished for the love of women. I 
go out of my way perhaps a little, to remind you how many have 
perished for the love of horses. How numerous have these victims 
been! How many thousands of our fellow-countrymen in the United 
Kingdom come annually, in one way or another, not perhaps to sud- 
den death, but to life-long trouble, by means of these noble animals ! 
Look at the betting-man, as he is called, muddled over his pot of 
filthy half-and-half in the reeking parlour of some low tavern. Can 
there by possibility be a more terrible subject of contemplation, 
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except perhaps ‘the horsey man,’ a branch of the same tree? I re- 
collect a person of this genus, who was in other respects a most 
amiable and kindly person, but he was ruined by having in early life 
acquired horsey proclivities. The void in society he has left will not 
be a very great one; but I miss him from his accustomed haunts. 
The son of a famous man, the greatest wit of his generation, the 
nature of my friend was perverted by this fatal taste. He dressed 
like a groom, and thought of nothing but horses. At his father’s 
table, surrounded by a brilliant and distinguished company, he elec- 
trified every one present during a pause in the conversation by thus 
accosting the Archbishop of Canterbury : 

‘Archbishop,’ he said, ‘pray do you remember the story of 
Nebuchadnezzar ?’ 

‘ Perfectly well, sir,’ replied his grace, wondering what was going 
to come next. 

‘ Well now, how long does your grace suppose it required to get 
Nebuchadnezzar into condition when he came off grass ?’ 

But here comes one whose like we shall not soon see again, nor 
can the gap he will leave in social life, in literature, and in politics, 
be easily filled up; that 

: ‘high-gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall; 


The orator, dramatist, minstrel who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all.’ 


Mark him well as he slowly descends the steps which lead from 
the portico of the learned clubhouse into Pall Mall. His eyes, of 
unusual brilliancy, are quick, active, and searching. His attire, 
fashioned evidently after a mode which was in vogue long before Mr. 
Poole assumed the responsibility of dressing the gentlemen of Eng- 
land, would indicate he belongs to another generation ; while his hat, 
of curious shape, and slow sauntering walk, combine to give him an 
old-fashioned appearance. He will not have to stroll very far, for his 
brougham is waiting round the corner; but I was forgetting to give him 
aname. The nameI shall give him is famous wherever the English 
language is spoken. That is Sir Pisistratus Caxton, the celebrated 
Englishman, whom Lord Derby will one of these days make a peer. 
He is beyond all doubt the greatest living writer of the generation. 
He has been a cabinet minister—Secretary of State, I think, for the 
Colonies—and is besides the admitted leader of that great republic of 
letters, where every one is struggling for a place, and thinks himself 
only too lucky if he can find one anywhere. 

Look at him as he slopes along with the easy sauntering air of 
a man of fashion who has nothing to do but lounge about, holding 
his ivory-headed cane in his apparently nerveless grasp; yet what 
work has that hand accomplished !—two of the best acting plays which 
hold their place on the stage, to say nothing of the novels, tales, 
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and sketches so full of the bright creations of his genius. The loss 
of this great man, orator, poet, statesman, novelist, is still, I think, 
too recent to enable us to realise the full extent of our national 
calamity. Although I know only too well he sleeps in that place 
where kings and poets lie, yet I can hardly bring myself to believe 
I shall not meet him again in some of his accustomed haunts; I 
have so often known him absent for a longer period, and turn up 
again as bright, cordial, and kindly as ever. He had taken his seat, 
of course; but it is a curious thing that he never once spoke in the 
House of Lords. That golden chamber never once heard the sound 
of the new peer’s voice, any more than it did that of his illustrious 
rival, Macaulay, the picked littérateur of the Whigs. They were 
anxious to get Lord Lytton ‘ up’ onthe question ofthe disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church; but he contrived to evade the scent of 
the ‘whip,’ who sought him in vain both at Knebworth and in 
Grosvenor-square. The hoi pollot were not very familiar with 
Lord Lytton’s presence. He was not often seen in the parks or 
other places of public resort; but in that part of Oxford-street 
bounded at one end by the Marble Arch, and the other by the Re- 
gent-circus, he was well known, and many a hat went off in silent 
greeting as he passed on his way, his brougham generally following 
him to the Portland Club; there he spent a couple of hours every 
afternoon in the season. It was in this locality I met him, two days, 
I think, after his name appeared in the Gazette. In later life he 
was generally deaf; but I said, ‘Good-morning, my lord.’ He heard 
me, and, laughing, replied I was the first person who had called 
him by his new title. The last time I ever met this distinguished 
man was at St. Leonards, where I had gone for a short holiday. I 
came quite suddenly upon him one wet stormy November evening, 
not far from the archway by the South Saxon Hotel. It was blow- 
ing a gale of wind, and his slender figure wavered and reeled almost 
as he tried to make head against the blast. He had no overcoat, 
and that which he did wear looked, I thought, faded and shabby. 
I was trying to slip past him unobserved, for he never met me with- 
out stopping to say a few kind words; but he recognised me at a 
glance, caught hold of my arm, and asked me to come home with 
him to the Queen’s Hotel at Hastings, where he was staying, and 
dine. He was without any umbrella, the rain fell in torrents, and 
I covered him as well as I could with mine. I found he occupied 
apartments on the ground floor at the hotel. They seemed in a sad 
state of confusion. The floor was strewn with a litter of books and 
papers, and copiously sprinkled with Turkish tobacco, an odour of 
which pervaded the air. The table was laid with covers for three, 
but only myself and the host sat down. He ate, I observed, but 
sparingly, and drank nothing but water with a dash of sherry in it. 
In the evening, as I was taking my departure, I came upon the 
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German waiter who had attended at table,-and hinted that the rooms 
might be kept in a little better order. 

‘ Bless you, sir,’ said the Kellner, ‘ the place has not been swept 
or dusted for a fortnight; that gent is outrageous like if a book or a 
paper is touched. The manager wants to get him away, but he has 
taken the rooms for a month, and won’t go; and he is such good pay 
that our governor don’t like to disoblige him.’ 

‘ Waiter,’ I said sternly, ‘do you know who that ‘‘ ere gent,”’ as 
you call him, is ?’ 

‘ Yiz, sir—no, sir,’ replied the waiter in a breath, puzzled by the 
solemnity of my tone. 

‘ That is Lord Lytton,’ I said, ‘the greatest man in all England. 
If you see much of him and note down carefully what he does and 
what he says, you may become a second Boswell.’ 

‘Lor, sir,’ said the waiter, ‘you don’t say so! Our manager thinks 
this gent is cracked: he goes out in all weathers without any great- 
coat, and won’t even take an umbrella; then he never examines his 
bills, but scribbles off a cheque on any scrap of paper that comes to 
hand. It was only the day before yesterday a poor woman came 
with one of them bits of paper. She said the outlandish-looking 
gent who lived in our house had given it to her, and she did not 
know what to do with it. He had come into her cabin to light his 
pipe while her husband, a poor fisherman who was drowned in the 
last gale, lay there dead. He wrote it on the back of an old letter, 
and said he hoped it would do her good. You can’t think of the 
poor creature’s surprise when I brought her back ten sovereigns 
which the manager gave me when he saw the paper. Surely, sir, the 
gent cannot be all right here;’ and the waiter significantly touched 
his forehead. He promised to preserve a faithful diary of his lord- 
ship’s proceedings; but when I returned to the hotel about two years 
afterwards, I found that he, like the poor fisherman, had been drowned 
in a storm, and left nothing behind him but a small boy his son, 
who had been sent to school at the expense of the hotel company, 
with a view of educating him for the onerous situation of a page. 

Considering Lord Lytton only occupied himself in composition for 
four hours every day, it is surprising the amount of work he con- 
trived to get through. He never had at any time during my ac- 
quaintance with him anything like good health; he was always plac- 
ing himself under the care of some physician, and if he heard of any 
new remedy which he thought might be applicable to his own case, 
he was sure to avail himself ofit. Like his brother the distinguished 
diplomatist, he became. in later life nearly a confirmed hypochondriac, 
although his intellectual power did not seem in any way diminished. 

I was on a visit at Sudbrook Park near Richmond about twenty 
years ago. It was then a hydropathic establishment, presided over 
by a physician of eminence. To my surprise I met Lord Lytton 
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strolling up the avenue one morning, carrying his pipe in one hand 
and a small travelling-bag in the other. The London season was 
at its height, and Parliament sitting; but he remained for at least a 
month, taking his meals at the public table, walking much in Rich- 
mond Park, and occupying himself with his papers and his pipe. The 
tobacco he smoked was not very strong, but the incessant use of it 
must have been highly injurious to nerves so finely strung as his. 
He seemed to me to have scarcely any appetite for food: at break- 
fast he seldom ate more than a mouthful of toast, and having swal- 
lowed a cup of tea flew off to the solace of his beloved pipe. There 
was, I remember, a space of tangled brushwood immediately behind 
the house, where I have seen him sit and saunter about for hours 
together, apparently absorbed in thought; and no one, although the 
house was full of people, ever thought of interrupting his solitude. 
He arrived without any servant, and never had a visitor during the 
whole period of his sojourn. At Knebworth, which is the hereditary 
seat of the Lyttons, his mother’s family, the novelist did not, in 
his later life, reside much. A friend of mine, the late Lady Murray, 
lived at Andelbury, only a few miles distant, and while on a visit 
there I had frequent opportunities of hearing of her famous neigh- 
bour. He was extremely popular and beloved by the lower orders in 
all that part of the country, and his hospitality was apparently with- 
out a limit. People came from all parts of the world, especially 
from America, to see him. The house at Knebworth was often 
full, but I don’t think the host always knew who his guests were. 
I recollect being struck by the appearance of a remarkable-looking 
man, bearded like the pard, and I inquired of the late Mr. Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt if he could inform me who he was. ‘I do not know,’ 
he said, ‘ but I will ask Edward.’ 

He made the inquiry, but neither Sir Edward nor any one else 
in the house could supply the required information. It appeared 
that many foreigners frequently came with letters of introduction, 
a few from Baron Tauchnitz of Vienna; they were invited as a 
matter of course to remain for a week or so; and then the host, too 
often confined to his own apartment by illness, would forget all 
about them, and they departed as mysteriously as they came, leav- 
ing in some cases, and in this instance at least, a strong odour of 
tobacco. After his departure I was moved into the room occupied 
. by the distinguished foreigner, and found out the mauvaise odour to 
my cost. 

It is well known that in his early life Lord Lytton wrote a 
novel called the Last of the Barons. He was the first noble, 
the first Baron of his own race, andit was to me the most affecting 
part of the melancholy ceremonial of his funeral to see the coronet 
he had so nobly won placed at the head of the senseless clay. 
Vanitas vanitatem ! 
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Encore un! Who is this Hercules in a shooting-jacket, but 
without his club? We do not see many such men in these days. 
The colossal proportions of that gigantic but well-knit frame are 
fit for a prize-fighter; but this is not a member of the ring. From 
his dress—a loosely-fitting velveteen coat, the wisp of silk wound 
carelessly round his throat, the cord knickerbockers, gaiters of un- 
tanned leather, and hobnailed shoes—you would suppose him to be 
a farmer from Norfolk come up to look after ‘ beasts,’ a Kentish 
grazier, or some great man’s gamekeeper. You would be quite 
mistaken: that huge, hulking, lubberly-looking giant is a great man 
himself. He is the Marquis of Downshire, a peer of vast posses- 
sions, once well known as the Earl of Hilsborough, under which 
title he had a seat in. the House of Commons as member for tlte 
County Down. He was an athlete in his days, the biggest and 
strongest man in all England; he could knock down a bullock, it 
was said, with a blow of his fist. This splendid specimen of man- 
hood has passed away too into the land of shadows, and his son, a 
mere lad, reigns in the giant’s place. He is the fourth Marquis of 
Downshire—and I am not an old man—I have seen. It so hap- 
pened I was walking down Sackville-street, Dublin, one morning in 
the month of April, many years ago. At the door of the Gresham 
Hotel I saw a couple of handsome saddle-horses ; as I stopped to 
admire them the Marquis of Downshire came out, his riding-whip 
under his arm, drawing on his gloves. He was going, he said, out 
to Blessington, an estate he owned a few miles distant. By two o’clock 
the same day he was dead, having fallen from his horse in some 
sort of fit. This was the father of the athlete; and not very long 
ago, as I was returning from a ball in Belgrave-square, I noticed 
some cabs at the Downshire family mansion, which stands at the 
corner, being iaden with luggage. It was in summer, and I asked 
one of the servants where the family could be going to at that time of 
year. ‘To Herne Bay; the marquis was not very well,’ the man 
said. By noon the same day the marquis was no more. He had 
died quite suddenly, like his father before him, at the place where 
he was staying, the Dolphin Hotel. I fear he must have tried that 
magnificent physique of his to the uttermost, for from his great 
strength he bade fair to pass the ordinary limits assigned to human 
life. In the neighbourhood of my country residence there was a 
small shooting-lodge belonging to the Downshire family, which had - 
from time to time been added to until it gradually became what it 
is now, 2 handsome and commodious residence; it is called Hils- 
borough Castle. The old marquis, the father of the athlete, liked 
to entertain there the squires his neighbours, and the country clergy- 
men belonging to the parishes on his vast estate. When I was a 
boy in Trinity College I was at one of these little dinners, when a 
most amusing incident occurred. There chanced to be present an 
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old clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Doubordier, who was originally a 
French émigré, but had taken orders. Under the most courtly and 
polished manner he could utter a quiet but an effective sarcasm. 
The ladies had retired, the conversation languished, the wine was 
going round with its accustomed slowness, when the marquis, who 
was always chary of his liquor, in an unlucky moment said to his 
guest : 

‘Mr. Doubordier, I understand you are very fond of butter- 
milk ; will you allow me to order you a jug of it, we haye some very 
good here ?’ 

‘Thank you, my lord,’ replied the old parson dryly, with a low 
bow; ‘I can get plenty of butter-milk at home; but I can’t get 
such claret as that. Mon Dieu, but it is fine wine;’ and seizing hold 
of the bottle, he poured himself out an enormous bumper. 

Lord Sandys, an old soldier, was so delighted at the repartee, 
that he jumped to his feet, and stretching across the table, shook 
the old parson affectionately by the hand. ‘ Right, my boy,’ says he, 
‘quite right; it is the comet vintage. Downshire, let us have an- 
other cooper of it ;’ and he rang the bell forthwith. 

Lord Downshire had no alternative but to assent—which I am 
bound to say he did with a good grace—to his brother’s proposal. 

‘When, in words familiar but immortal, 
The great captain commanded the great assault.’ 
Here comes the great captain; but, according to his own state- 
ment, he never uttered those familiar words, ‘ Up, guards, and at 
them!’ any more than General Cambronne did ‘ The guards die, but 
never surrender.’ 
‘ No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the forts, 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old field-marshal 
Be seen upon his post.’ 

You will not meet that gaunt figure any more on the shady side 
of Pall Mall, passing as I have seen him some hundreds of times on 
his way home from the Horse Guards. I wonder if the Duke ever 
knew that a stout member of the X division was, by her Majesty’s 
express desire, always hovering in his rear, with strict directions 
never to lose sight of him until he was fairly housed ? I suspect not. 
But that presence once so well known is gone. We shall never see 
again the neatly-dressed, white-haired, smooth-shaven, clean, feeble 
old gentleman, whom it was so hard to believe was once the great- 
est soldier in the whole world ; but whom Byron called the best 
of cut-throats. I think the Duke died just in time, for the fate of 
Marlborough was coming fast upon him. I saw him once, when 
Almack’s was in its glory, at a ball in those famous rooms, and the 
ladies of quality, the marchionesses and duchesses, the lady pa- 
tronesses, had got hold of the old man, who was in full general’s 
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costume, and were pushing him about from one to the other just as 
if he were a child. 

A propos de bottes—talking, I mean, of horses—when the 
Duke dismounted after the battle, at the little village inn of Water- 
loo where his dinner had been ordered, Copenhagen, his favourite 
charger, in the exuberance, I suppose, of his spirits at having got 
the day’s work over, lashed out with both his hind feet, and very nearly 
succeeded in dashing out his illustrious master’s brains. In regard 
to that same dinner, I havesheard that at an early hour in the morn- 
ing the Duke’s cook set up his batterie de cuisine, and began 
making preparations for his master’s dinner. Towards noon, a num- 
ber of wounded men and deserters rushed into the village with the 
news that the Duke was killed and the British army in full retreat. 
Notwithstanding their disquieting rumours, the chef went composedly 
on with his work. He had cooked, he said, the Duke’s dinner for 
the last ten years, and he always came to eat it; he saw no reason 
why, on the present occasion, he should not do the same. The last 
time I ever saw the old Field-Marshal was a few months before his 
death, when he came into Warren’s marine library at Dover, lean- 
ing on the arm of his daughter-in-law the Marchioness of Douro, 
who had driven him over from Walmer in a little pony-carriage, 
which stood at the door. He walked very feebly, but although the 
weather was cold, he wore the blue frock-coat and white trousers 
which were his usual costume. He tottered with difficulty, I thought, 
into the little carriage which took him away. I had an opportunity, 
not long afterwards, of seeing the room at Walmer Castle in which 
he breathed his last. It is a very small three-cornered apartment, 
situated in-an angle of the old towers, lighted by one window only, 
which opens on the terrace where he used to take his morning walks. 
Immediately opposite is a huge cannon pointing menacingly towards 
the coast of France, the dim outline of which may be seen in the dis- 
tance. Beside the iron bedstead stood a small chair, and a table 
covered with coarse green baize ; there was an inkstand upon it with 
two bottles, one of which was full of congealed ink, and the other of 
shot, into which was stuck the stump of a pen, the last he had ever 
used. Facing the Duke’s iron bedstead and hanging on the wall was 
a portrait of the infant Prince Arthur, so that the first thing the old 
man saw when he awoke was his little godson. Some friend had sent 
him a lively turtle, and a haunch of venison had arrived from Strath- 
fieldsaye ; of these aldermanic ingredients his last dinner was com- 
posed. He drank a few glasses of iced water, and in the night was 
seized with one of the epileptic fits to which he was liable, and he 
died from its effects. 

Notwithstanding the wear and tear of so long a life, there was 
no trace of disease or decay in any of the vital organs; and I heard 
that eminent physician, the late Dr. Marshall Hall, say that if the 
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old man had only washed down his turtle with a few glasses of 
sherry he might have lived for ten years longer. 

The more we reflect upon the character of this remarkable man, 
the higher estimate we must form of his marvellous ability. The 
Duke is reported to have said that it was on the Playing-fields of 
Eton he learned the strategy that enabled him in after years to beat 
the French ; and as Napoleon will go down to posterity with his Code 
in his hand, so I think the true foundations of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s most enduring fame will be found in his despatches. The 
strong common sense and the minute carefulness of detail by which 
they are distinguished are truly wonderful; as mere specimens of 
English composition they also possess the highest merit. The style 
is clear, vigorous, terse, and epigrammatic, while there is a vein of dry 
humour running through them which showed the writer was quite 
capable of saying on occasion a clever thing, as indeed he often did. 
What can be neater than his reply to the noble young guardsman 
who once pestered him, at a dinner-party, about Waterloo. 

‘ Duke,’ he said, ‘I have often been told you were surprised at 
Waterloo ; pray will you tell me if it is true ?’ 

‘No, my lord, I was not surprised at Waterloo; but I am 
now !’ 

The Duke’s fondness for money, which by some is supposed to 
be the weakness of his character, arose I believe in a great degree 
from his having in early life experienced the pinchings of a narrow 
fortune. But no man of his station, as was discovered after his death, 
gave away more in private charity, and he was never known to for- 
get the smallest service. Of this there is on record somewhere a 
curious instance. 

During the thick of the fight at Waterloo, he wanted a message 
carried to a certain regiment. Every member of his staff at the 
moment was hors de combat, killed or wounded, but he saw a man 
in a,civilian’s dress mounted on a stout cob looking at the fight. 
The Duke beckoned to him, and told him what he wanted. The 
stranger took the message, and returning to the Duke told him he 
had delivered it. 

‘Who are you,’ he inquired, ‘and what are you doing here ? 
You know your life is in great peril.’ 

‘Not more so than your grace’s,’ was the reply. ‘I am a tra- 
veller for a Birmingham firm of button-makers, and hearing at 
Brussels there was likely to be a fight, I came out to look on. 
There is my card.’ 

The Duke took the card, and stuck it in his sash. Some years 
afterwards there came a letter from him to the firm, requesting that 
if such a person—we will call him Brown—were still in their em- 
ployment, he might be sent to call upon him. Mr. Brown came, and 
the Duke gave him a place in the Mint worth 500I. a year. 
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But as I write, so many figures, denizens now of the great 
Shadow Land, rise before me in quick succession that the canvas 
is becoming crowded. Here is one more, not indeed noble nor 
yet right reverend, but great nevertheless, towering conspicuously 
above his fellow men. I miss him; I miss that fine pre- 
sence, that broad head with its silver hair thrown slightly back, 
and the eye so full of an intelligent, but a kindly light. William 
Makepeace Thackeray, I miss your cordial greetings. You were a 
better man, I think, than fiery soldier, or prelate, or wealthy peer, 
or martial earl; and it was not until I lost you that I felt the full 
measure of your worth, and knew whata shining light had gone out, 
and what a great heart perished’ when yours ceased to beat on that 
mournful Christmas-eve. 

It happened once to the writer of this paper to be seated one 
winter evening in the small reading-room of a certain old-fashioned 
club, which then existed in King-street, Covent-garden. He was 
in rather a despondent mood, for the world had not been going well 
with him. He heard a step, and looking round saw Thackeray. 

‘What is the matter? You look gloomy. Atra cura, eh? Tell 
me, perhaps I can help you.’ 

I had really nothing I could tell, and I said so. Thackeray put 
his hand in his pocket, and pulling out a small leather book, gave it 
me. 

‘ Take that little volume,’ he said ; ‘you may find something in 
it which will do you good, and when you have read it, then give it 
back to me.’ 

I opened the little pocket-book, and, lo, it was full of Bank-of- 
England notes. I have never yet heard that great writer’s name 
mentioned without telling this story, and adding my humble record 
to the worth of his kindly nature. As I write now, the whole scene 
rises as freshly before me as if it had happened only yesterday, 
instead of twenty years ago. And I write no more. e 


PERCY BOYD. 





MUSIC AT HOME 


Ir England be not a musical nation, as some have affirmed, the 
English must be the most unhappy and injured people upon the face 
ofthe earth. A glance at what is going on is sufficient to prove this; 
for what country in the world could exhibit such musical gatherings 
as are to be found in London, not only in its season, but almost all 
the year round ? 

There was a time, and not so long ago, when the Italian Opera 
was spoken of, and music in London was represented by the Ancient 
Concerts and the Philharmonic Society. Now we have two Italian 
Opera-houses, the ghost of a third, and two Philharmonic Societies ; 
while the Ancients have been scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
the débris being found floating about all our concert-rooms. 

Oratorio finds its more or less perfect exposition not only by 
the veteran Sacred Harmonic Society, but by the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society and Mr. William Carter’s choir. The Sacred Har- 
monic now ventures to extend its formerly very select répertoire, both 
by the presentation of compositions little known to our generation, 
and by the production of works of living composers, Sir Michael 
Costa having gracefully displaced an oratorio of his own to make 
room for a hearing of Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist. Look also 
at that magnificent Albert Hall, the acoustical qualities of which 
are now believed to be nearly equal to its beauty, where Mr. Joseph 
Barnby has trained his choir to such perfection ; and when you do 
look on that vast and breathlessly attentive audience, crowding up to 
the very roof, ask what coercive power brought all those people 
there ? 

Nor should we forget the British Orchestral Society, which, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh, and under the 
baton of Mr. George Mount, taught us how to paint the lily and 
add a perfume to the violet, by the extremely delicate and effective 
rendering of great instrumental works. Appreciated by the multi- 
tude, the efforts of this society elicited the rapturous encomiums of 
veteran musicians. In fact, it is impossible to imagine more per- 
fect performances. 

Still moving in this direction, there is the Wagner Society, 
doing its best, and not unsuccessfully, to make us acquainted with 
the ‘ music of the future.’ At any rate, there is a daily increasing 
phalanx ready to do battle for the beauties of Wagner, who a short 
time since found scarcely a defender in our country. 
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Then we have the Monday Popular Concerts, which have now 
entered upon their sixteenth season, and the Saturday Popular Con- 
certs; both devoted exclusively to classical music, yet both as popular 
in fact as they are in name. 

As the exemplar of a big private society, we have the Royal 
Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society,—under the presidency of 
the Duke of Edinburgh,—consisting of an orchestra of two hundred 
members, where his Royal Highness plays a first violin, and takeg 
the greatest interest in the performances. 

Amidst all this more learned music, a home is found for lighter 
compositions in the London Ballad Concerts, but even at these the 
first artistes are demanded as exponents. 

At the Crystal Palace, in addition to Mr. Manns’ accomplished 
orchestra and the grand organ daily, there are summer and winter 
series of concerts, always good, always popular, always crowded. 
We wish, however, the local habitués would make their appoint- 
ments with their friends in the body of the building, which is surely 
big enough, instead of promenading the concert-room, and audibly 
interchanging their congratulations, or condolations, or future inten- 
tions, which are not a nice accompaniment to good music. * But this 
year, and trienially, there is also the Handel Festival, with its 
thousands of performers gathered from all parts of the country, and 
showing how vocal music is cultivated throughout the provinces, 
while the Band Trials prove the same regarding instrumental music. 

Even the provincial festivals are no longer mere gatherings of 
county families for charitable and social purposes, but have become 
assemblages of cognoscenti for the enjoyment of the highest class 
of music. 

The Church has recognised this development of the national 
taste. Choral services, which were for a long period prior to 1847 
confined to cathedrals, and which were in that year revived by a 
parish church for the first time—St. Andrew’s, Wells-street—have 
now become so general that it may well be questioned if twenty years 
hence we shall not have wholly returned to the choral service of 
our forefathers. Cathedral dignitaries also have awaked from the 
slumbers into which they had fallen, and are bestowing constantly 
increasing care on the improvement of their services. St. Paul’s 
has now a regular choir thirty or forty strong, and the extra Sunday- 
evening services beneath the dome are served by another independ- 
ent choir. Dean Stanley struck a new chord in modern times when 
in Westminster Abbey the Passion music of Sebastian Bach was given 
before a congregation extending to the doors of the edifice. St. 
Paul’s not only followed the example, but on its annual festival has 
about half an oratorio, with orchestral accompaniments, for the 
anthem. On the 30th of last October, the evening service was 
rendered by the Church Choir Association, a choir of upwards of a 
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thousand voices, in presence of many thousands of people, thousands 
more being unable to enter. The fine building never reéchoed with 
a nobler sound than with the devotional responses of Tallis, made 
by such a body of voices. 

The Nonconformists are still progressing. Organs, which were 
once designated by some of them as ‘devil’s pipes,’ are now the 
rule; anthems form part of their services; and chanting is in such 
favour with them, that not content with the Psalms and Canticles, 
they freely use extracts from the Old Testament ; while the Gospels 
and Epistles and portions of the Apocalypse have been ‘ pointed’ 
for their use. 

It is true that in some churches a foreign musician visiting us 
would hot think we had advanced very far. The Gregorian tones 
are undoubtedly very fine ; and their original simplicity, when given 
with a large body of voices, must have been, and is in the Roman 
Church, eminently conducive to devotional effect. It is scarcely 
within the scope of this article to enter upon the much-vexed ques- 
tion of Gregorian versus Anglican chanting; but we believe the ex- 
traordinary terminations used in some of our churches never came 
from St. Gregory, or any other saint; and if they be known they 
are little used in the Roman Catholic Church, certainly not in 
union with the absurd harmonies of some of our churches. Never 
on the Continent have we heard any attempt at such unearthly 
accompaniment. The English clergy, with some eminent exceptions, 
have not, as was unquestionably their duty, given any time to the 
study of music; and when they do interfere they frequently exhibit 
more zeal than knowledge. We believe, therefore, that we are in- 
debted rather to some organists than to the clergy for the perverse 
use of Gregorians. They appear to revel in a free accompaniment 
to a canto fermo; an accompaniment so free, indeed, that the chojr 
is frequently singing in the major while the organ is in the minor ; 
an accompaniment so full of crude incongruities, that nothing but 
pinching the tails of two tom-cats could possibly increase the horrid 
discord. 

Leslie’s Choir has done much to encourage the use of part-songs, 
not only among choral societies, of which there is at least one in 
almost every town, but innumerable coteries in every direction 
may now be found singing the lovely four-part compositions of Sir 
Julius Benedict, Joseph Barnby, Henry Smart, George Macfarren, 
Pearsall, Hatton, Pinsuti, and others, who have contributed most 
mellifluous compositions of this order. 

The effect of the growing appreciation of classical music is ex- 
hibited also in the style of the songs which now obtain favour. 
The short phrases of the old ballad style are almost superseded 
by lengthened cadences, which approach more nearly the free and 
vigorous thought of the great masters. Specimens of this style 
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will readily occur in the remembrance of the songs of Gounod, 
Arthur Sullivan, and Berthold Tours, and in some of the songs of 
Virginia Gabriel. 

In many respects we have not yet arrived at the general practical 
knowledge of music, common among educated people of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The compositions of the former period, 
especially the madrigals, exhibit a facility of part-writing which in 
style has only successfully been approached by Pearsall, and which 
even in our own day are crucial tests of part. reading and singing. 
Yet there is no doubt that at the time they were written they were 
sung by the court, and by educated people generally. The puritan- 
ism after and during the Commonwealth eliminated music, together 
with every other graceful art, and made the kingdom senstial and 
brutal in its habits. 

Even up to the middle of the eighteenth century, music was but 
slowly finding its way back to the hearts of the people. Clavi- 
chords, clavecins d’amour, and harpsichords, could reproduce in a 
mechanical sort of way transcriptions of orchestral works, and thus 
appealed to the intellect; but they all lacked that which affects 
the sentiments — expression. At length— 2000 years after the 
use of its progenitor, the dulcimer—came forth the ‘orchestra of 
the drawing-room,’ the pianoforte. And to this instrument, giving 
for the first time the real effects of light and shade—of genuine 
Sorte and piano—are we indebted for the present position of music 
at home. Thalberg says that composers repaid their obligations to 
the pianoforte by writing for it many of their finest productions ; and 
the importance which the instrument thus gained before the public 
led again to still finer compositions being written for it, and to the 
adaptation of all the best orchestral works ; ‘so that the advance of 
art, and the improvement of the piano, have had a mutual effect. 
upon each other; until it is now beyond all question the first of 
musical instruments, both to the profession and to the cultivated 
classes of society.’ 

There seems to be very little doubt that the real date of the in- 
vention of the pianoforte was 1710, or that the real inventor was 
Signor Bartollomeo Cristofali of Padua, harpsichord player to the 
most serene Prince of Tuscany; although we find Father Wood, of 
this country, close upon the heels of Cristofali, and inventing a 
pianoforte of his own in 1711. This was not an imitation, for 
Cristofali’s was not known in England at the time. It was in 1751 
that John Broadwood, a young Scotch carpenter about twenty years 
of age, arrived in London, and entered the employ of Tschudi, the 
then great maker of harpsichords. Cupid, ever the helpmate of 
Music, led him to marry Tschudi’s daughter; and eventually he 
became his partner and successor, thus founding the house of John 
Broadwood and Sons. ‘To them, as well as to Sebastian Erard, 
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Pleyell, Stodart, Collard, Kirkman, and John Brinsmead, are we 
indebted for the more important improvements, which appear to have 
now arrived at perfection in the instruments of John Brinsmead and 
Sons. This house was the first, in 1835, to bring a really good piano- 
forte within the reach of the middle classes; for prior to that time 
the pianos of first-class makers were sold at exorbitant prices. 

Speaking of their latest improvements, the special report of the 
Académie Nationale of Paris says, they ‘have successfully en- 
deayoured to improve the construction of pianos; we say success- 
fully, because their efforts have been crowned with success, they 
being the inventors of several improvements which have received 
the highest awards at all the exhibitions. They have lately intro- 
duced in the manufacture of pianos a new kind of mechanism, which 
gives immense results: we speak of their ‘‘ perfect check-repeater 
action.” This most ingenious mechanism produces a much finer 
elastic touch, and is so well arranged that, though the repetition is 
surprisingly perfect, the increased rapidity does not occasion any loss 
of power; the tone, while the repetition is being produced, not losing 
any of its strength or purity. By these improvements they not only 
produce a softer and more sustained tone, but greater power. The 
touch is most sensitive, and yet so steady that no note can fail to 
be produced in all its fulness.’ 

This is high praise, coming from such a body, but certainly not 
greater than these instruments deserve. The touch and the facil- 
ity of repetition are really perfect. All pianists are aware of the 
nuisance in rapid or in modulating passages for a key to hang, as it 
were, or not to sound except with a blow; but here the softest touch 
is sufficient to secure a reply even when the key is held down to 
within one-eighth of its depth. Another immense improvement is to 
be found both in the power and in the sustained singing quality of 
the tone, which renders these instruments invaluable as accompani- 
ments to the voice. The extreme value of this lightness of touch 
and facility of sound to fair pianists may be inferred from the fact 
that Dr. Lardner has proved that the performance of Thalberg’s fan- 
tasia on the prayer in Moise in Egitto upon a piano with the common 
English action gives an amount of labour which, if applied to lift 
a weight, would suffice to raise above eighty-four pounds a foot high! 
To which may be added another surprising fact, that the tension 
on the strings of a three-unison full-sized grand piano amounts to 
sixteen tons. 

It would be far more easy for our musical readers to see the 
mechanism which leads to these results, than it would be for us to 
describe it in untechnical language. But the first thing which 
would surprise an examiner of these instruments would be the 
extreme simplicity of the mechanism. For instance, there are but 
four centres of motion against nine in the ordinary grand piano- 
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forte ; while the number of pieces in the mechanism is reduced in 
like proportion. There is an almost total absence of attrition, and 
the result is an avoidance of wear and of the rattling of hoppers and 
hammers, which too soon occur with a well-worked piano. There 
are some other advantages in the upright instruments. The whole 
strain is on an independent metal framing, which renders these 
instruments peculiarly suited to hot climates. The sounding-board 
is made the whole size of the back, while the strings running 
obliquely, instead of upright, gain much in length and consequent 
power. The soft pedal action also is produced neither by the 
movement of the keys or hammers, but by a damper passing along 
the whole of the strings. A soft harp-like tone is thus produced 
on all the strings. This arrangement has still another advantage 
—that the piano stands longer in tune. 

In fact, totally new effects in pianoforte playing can be obtained, 
and we trust that the singing quality of tone we have here described 
may lead young ladies to recognise the one great deficiency in the 
amateur vocal music of our day, and of which these pianos will con- 
stantly remind them. It is too much the habit in singing to 
neglect tone altogether. Girls who pronounce their words distinctly 
and give the melody correctly frequently hit a note and leave it. 
Their singing therefore lacks that spirit which arouses the softer 
affections. Let them remember that the words may appeal to the 
mind, the melody may excite the imagination, but it is Tons which 
reaches the heart. 

HENRY LAKE. 
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No. I, OFFICIAL HIGHFALUTIN, 


‘Wuart a strange people am I got amongst!’ exclaims the philo- 
sophic Lien Chi Al Tangi, in the very first of those charming 
(though, of course, fictitious) letters which dear Oliver Goldsmith 
gave us under the title of ‘ The Citizen of the World.’ Should we 
‘barbarians’ ever be favoured with the bond-fide impressions of 
some intelligent traveller from the Flowery Land, his book would 
without a doubt be wonderfully interesting ; but whether it would 
give us views of ourselves and our ways so amusingly ludicrous as 
those which European travellers have been in the habit of reporting 
as to the ways and manners of the Celestials, is necessarily, in the 
absence of any such authentic specimen of Chinese criticism, a purely 
speculative question. As a mere matter of supposition, it might 
be expected that the difference between the habits and customs and 
ways of thought of the respective nationalities would present the 
same outré appearance to the Celestial as they have done to the 
Barbarian critic. At any rate, a recent English writer gives us a 
graphic picture of the fun afforded to the provincial Chinese, on 
their first visit to places where the English and Americans ‘ most 
do congregate’ at their privileged ports. ‘They go the first thing,’ 
he says—I have mislaid his actual words—‘ to see the Europeans 
on their daily and inevitable promenade ; it is a most amusing sight 
to them. Smoking their pipes and plying their fans, they squat in 
a line by the wayside, regarding with amused contempt the ‘‘ devils 
of the west ;” who wear mutton-chop whiskers, black-cloth clothes, 
and tall chimney-pot hats, in a climate where they ought to try and 
keep themselves cool; and they laugh at their swallow-tail coats, 
with nothing in front corresponding to the dorsal appendage behind ; 
and buttons on the back, where they have nothing to button.’* 

If the natives do so regard us, one can hardly say that it is at 
ail an unfair tw-quoque, when we remember that we have always 
regarded ‘these same learned Thebans’—these facetious and per- 
haps, in many points, very sensible critics—as the most fantastic 
and grotesque of all peoples; the ‘ drolls’ of the human race, the 


* I don’t know that the gentleman from whom I quote says anything about the 
Chinese idea as to our ladies’ fashion of dress, else (if they are not too polite—and 
I believe they are very polite) one would like to know what they think of chignons 
and panniers, and soon, Of course they would admire ‘ Dolly Varden.’ 
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antitheses of whatever we Europeans are in the habit of considering 
normal and comme il faut. But just so, as I have said, might an 
intelligent Chinaman (and with perhaps equal, if not greater, reason) 
regard ourselves. Perhaps we forget—as we English, with our 
overweening conceit of Western civilisation and progress, are so apt 
to do—that, with all their apparent gaucherie and topsy-turviness, 
this interesting people have anticipated us in many of the discoveries 
of European science. And yet, at the same time, it seems impos- 
sible to deny that, with all their acuteness and industry, they have 
failed to improve upon the acquisitions of their ancestors to the same 
extent that we Westerns have done. The fact, indeed, appears to 
be, that—even taking off a considerable discount from their assumed 
chronology—the Chinese would seem to have carried their civilisa- 
tion to a high pitch at a very early date, and to have been arrested, 
at a comparatively remote period, in its farther development ; their 
discoveries, thenceforth, remaining stationary, and as it were stereo- 
typed and resultless. A circumstance which necessarily appears the 
more remarkable to us, from the fact that while the advance of 
science in Europe has always been more or less steadily progressing, 
it is our own age and generation that has witnessed its most rapid 
(and most constantly increasingly rapid) manifestations. 

As instances of this early advancement and then apparently 
sudden arrest of Chinese science, it is only necessary to remember, 
that they discovered gunpowder long before it was thought of in 
Europe, though to this day they are far behind the rest of the world 
in their methods of using it; that the use of movable blocks in 
printing was known to them centuries before the employment of any 
kind of type had occurred cither to Gutenberg in Germany or Cax- 
ton in England; and yet their caligraphy is little better than a 
hieroglyphic elaboration, perfectly marvellous when contrasted with 
any known system of shorthand used in these Western parts;* that 
they have long had the most complicated (and therefore one would 
naturally suppose the most perfect) system of public organisation, 
and personal and municipal government; but even now they are 
glad (or were very recently) to enlist the help of the ‘ barbarians’ in 
working their Customs, marshalling their fleets and armies, and 
even representing them at foreign Courts. 

I am well aware that, even already, so great are the advances 
of Western thought on the minds of the more cultured of the East- 
ern peoples, that the number of Indians sent to Europe for their 
education has quite recently caused ‘ the head and front’ of our Eng- 
lish Church to express a fear whether the ‘ heathens’ may not con- 
vert us sooner than we convert them. And even the (hitherto) most 


* The learning of shorthand in England is so little practised, and is yet so 
much more valuable, to a boy who has to get his living, than all the classics, that 
I wonder it is not insisted upon by middle-class parents as a sine gud non, 
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exclusive of all countries, Japan, is not only opening itself to the 
reception of European ideas, but has actually sent us an embassy ; 
and it has even been rumoured that the Empress Dowager of China, 
in addition to her other efforts to keep the young emperor in tute- 
lage, is meditating for him a tour in Europe. But taking all these 
things into account, it would really seem that, reversing the old pro- 
verb about the march of civilisation being from east to west, the 
current were tending all the other way (perhaps from the simple 
fact that the world is round—but that won’t altogether account for 
it), and that as English modes of thought and action and energy 
have, by their irresistible vitality and impulse, already pervaded the 
vast plains of India, so must the progressive principles of the West- 
ern nations gradually spread over the teeming myriads of the Celes- 
tial Empire. It is difficult to doubt that, whether by the peaceful 
influence of European commerce and Christian teaching (aided some- 
what, perhaps, by the spasmodic advances of the Taé-ping rebels, 
who—though it may be in a very distorted fashion—seem certainly 
to be imbued with Christian and European ideas), or whether by 
enforced military intervention, arising out of the unavoidable anta- 
gonism of opposite modes of thought and action, contact with the 
outside (barbarian) world must inevitably have an influence which 
will eventually modify many of the mundane notions, customs, and 
habits of the Celestials, and at the same time develop and intensify 
to a still higher degree those qualities of ingenuity and persevering 
industry which they are on all hands admitted to possess.* 

But I fear I am making my porch too large for my pagoda. It was 
not my intention to enlarge on the curious contrasts which the habits 
and customs of the Willow-pattern people present to our own habits 
and customs ; but as I have gone so far, I may perhaps be permitted 
to go a little farther, and record—for they are well worth recording 
—a few more of these singular contrasts; such as their habit of mak- 
ing provision, either by purchase or by marriage gift, for that which 
we usually regard as the very last object of thought—nay, no object 
of thought at all—namely, a coffin; their wearing white instead of 
black when mourning over their dead; their providing a dinner for 
the defunct, whereas our culinary attentions are devoted to the sur- 
vivors. And if I may be allowed to enrich my illustration by a 
quotation, I would cite Mr. Wingrave Cooke’s description of the 
Flowery Land, as a country ‘where the roses have no fragrance and 
the women no petticoats, the labourer no Sabbath and the magistrate 
no sense of honour, the roads no vehicles and the ships no keels, 
where old men fly kites, where the needle points to the south, where 


* They are already beginning to carry these qualities, first as servants and 
labourers, and afterwards as dealers and merchants, all over the globe; and some 
think that, as cooks especially, they may some day supersede our European speci- 
mens of the ‘ domestic plague.’ 
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the place of honour is on the left hand and the seat of intellect is 
in the stomach, where to take off your hat is an insolent gesture, 
where we find a literature without an alphabet and a language with- 
out a grammar ;’ and where (to give a finishing touch from no less 
a pen than that of Charles Dickens) a ship’s crew appear in ‘ gauze 
pinafores and plaited hair, wearing stiff clogs a quarter of a foot thick 
in the soles, and lie at night in little scented boxes, like backgam- 
mon men or chess-pieces or mother-of-pearl counters ;’ and where 
(by way of taking leave of the social peculiarities of this eccentric, 
but by no means unreasoning people) a man shakes hands—as I now 
do—not with his friend, but with himself. 

Coming, however, to the object with which we set out, I wish 
to put on record some genuine specimens of the style of Chinese 
composition, both of the official and of the familiar type. 

Whether the high-flown and hyperbolical cast of phraseology 
which used to characterise the official communications of China with 
Europeans is at length giving way before the more matter-of-fact 
style of the prosaic people of the West, we in England hardly feel 
in a position to say; possibly the translators of such documents, 
having become accustomed to the tea-leaf style, have lost the in- 
terest in it which they may once have had, and no longer attempt 
to do more than give the bare English equivalent of their purport. 
It may be, however, that the official mind of China itself is begin- 
ing to feel that its position—between the persistent advance of the 
‘barbarians’ on the one hand, and the unreasoning obstinacy and 
summary system of vengeance of the emperor on the other—is driv- 
ing all the official poetry out of that same official mind. At any rate, 
in the English version of the diplomatic communications of Prince 
Kung, while negotiating the last peace with Lord Elgin, we find lit- 
tle of the old affected flowery style of composition—in which ‘the 
Sacred Son of Heaven,’ ‘the Brother of the Sun and of the Moon,’ 
who ‘ tranquillises and governs the universe,’ ‘ one step of whose foot 
shakes the earth,’ is humbly besought to bestow ‘ his sacred glance’ 
on ‘the obscure views presented by his slave, a man of dull and con- 
fused understanding’ (albeit the third man, and one of the hand- 
somest, in the kingdom*), and to issue thereupon ‘the edict of the 
vermilion pencil.’ Still, however, traces of the same quaint and 
grandiloquent phraseology may. be found in the imperial edicts and 
in the proclamations issued by the lesser officials for the information 
and government of the native Chinese. A few specimens of such 
documents may afford, if nothing more, at least a few minutes’ 
amusement to our readers. 

An imperial edict issued at the commencement of the last war 
commences thus: ‘ Whether soothing or bridling the inhabitants 
of the seas of the world, we have regarded them all with the same 

* See account of emperor's marriage in Times, 10th Nov. 1872. 
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feeling of benevolence. But when the barbarian chief El-Gin came 
to Tien-tsin, we, apprehensive lest the spirit of life should be 
poisoned by the pernicious influence of war, spent no long time in 
argument with them, but sent our chief secretary, Kweiliang, to 
still this trouble. Nevertheless, the barbarian Bruce and others, 
ferocious and overbearing, of no docility, but truculent and tricky to 
the last degree, again sailed up with devil ships,’ &e. The emperor 
proceeds to offer graduated rewards for the heads of ‘ black or white 
barbarians ;’ calls upon the enemy to repent, and upon ‘ the gene- 
rals and warriors, scholars and people,’ to exert themselves to the 
uttermost to extirpate and exterminate them; ‘an oath having been 
taken,’ he says, that ‘the hateful brood shall be utterly annihilated. 
Therefore,’ continues the Brother of the Sun, ‘let them be wise in 
time; there will be no regret’ (compassion ?) ‘ afterwards.’ When, 
however, on the approach of the allies to the capital, the emperor 
proposed to go a hunting tour, to get out of danger, his ministers, 
in their terror, plucked up sufficient courage to say: ‘ After your 
majesty shall have started, a succession of disorders will arise, and 
so great a disturbance of the ancestral and tutelary deities as must 
surely produce bitter but unavailing regret in your majesty’s mind;’ 
and that ‘though called a hunting tour, it will bear the aspect of a 
flight. Does our emperor, then’ (his ministers have the temerity 
to add), ‘think nothing of his people, and of the altars, and of the 
tutelary gods? If, giving ear to loose gossip, and on the impulse 
of a moment, the empire of the world is to be thrown away like a 
weed or an old shoe, the duty to the spirits of the ancestors will 
have been left undone, and no response will be made to the aspira- 
tions of the governing or the governed throughout the universe. 
Let the emperor’s clear intelligence decide how he could bear such 
athought! A puff of breath is now sufficient to decide the balance 
on which hangs the loss or preservation of the succession of your 
ancestors and the repose of the tutelary gods.’ But the Brother 
of the Sun went a-hunting, notwithstanding; his Summer Palace 
was sacked by the French and English ; and probably some of these 
out-spoken advisers had reason to regret both their loyal remon- 
strances with their besotted sovereign and their ineffectual efforts 
to resist the advances of the exasperated barbarians. Upon which 
point deponent saith naught; for he is not pretending to write his- 
tory, but merely boiling down a few leaves from the Flowery Land. 

The following proclamation (to give another specimen) was issued 
by the governor of the Two Kwangs, respecting the forcible seizure 
of Chinese coolies for the Portuguese settlement at Macao, against 
which both the English and the French Governments have so long 
and so earnestly protested, and with so little beneficial result. It 
is some satisfaction, however, to know that the opprobrium of such 
proceedings does not attach to our own emigration to the West 
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Indies. The style of this document—and that is the point we have 
in view—contrasts very strangely with the style of any similar docu- 
ments to which we Englishmen are accustomed. 

‘ Whereas, in the city of Canton, and the surrounding country, 
there were a set of lawless vagabonds, who kidnapped and decoyed 
harmless people, for the purpose of selling them privately to go 
abroad, under the name of “selling pigs,”* having the hardihood to 
violate what is right by their most detestable acts ; I deputed an 
officer to prosecute a vigilant search, and he captured twenty-nine 
of them at the Whampoa anchorage; and, in virtue of the imperial 
warrant, I decapitated, for an example, eighteen of the criminals 
whose guilt was most heinous, and punishable by death according to 
law, so as sufficiently to quiet men’s minds and afford a notable 
warning. Punishment following upon crime, however, not being in 
my opinion so good as to warn men against its commission, it be- 
comes necessary to publish this far and near, so that hardened 
criminals may be filled with awe. 

‘ Thus those eighteen men who have been beheaded immediately 
on their apprehension were tempted solely by the love of gain. Lit- 
tle did they know that heaven would not endure them—that it is 
difficult to escape from the meshes of the law—and that in the space 
of a moment their heads would be severed from their bodies. Was 
not this dreadful ? 

‘ All you who are of this stamp must wake up without delay, and 
exert yourselves to change your former evil courses. On no account 
tread in the old track, to place yourselves in jeopardy of the law. 

‘Loving the people as my children, but firmly bent upon ad- 
herence to the law, I hope that, by ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do well, you will protect your own lives. And if any one dare to 
disobey, repentance will be unavailing. 

‘ Let every one tremblingly observe this special proclamation.’ 

There is less of the usual hyperbolic style in the above specimen, 
with perhaps some rather unusual glimmer of practical common sense ; 
but there is still the same tendency to irresponsible despotic action 
which always characterises Chinese officialism. 

Before leaving this division of our subject and turning to some 
illustrations of a more popular and domestic kind, we will avail 
ourselves of a paragraph (quoted by Sir Rutherford Alcock) from the 
Shanghae Cycle, referring to the ‘columns of mere verbiage and stilted 
phraseology,’ and ‘the art of stringing together sentences void of 
sense,’ as exemplified in the Chinese state papers; ‘while’ (con- 
tinues Sir R. A.) ‘the genius of mendacity and humbug revels in 
the most ingenious circumlocutions.’ The Cycle says (somewhat 
abridged) : 

‘In the stilted and artificial compositions that ordinarily go to 


* We have no clue to the meaning of this metaphorical expression. 
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make up a “‘ gazette,”* the emperor leads the way. We will not 
multiply examples of imperial homage paid to the genius of humbug, 
but will take the first that come to hand. Thus Kea King, in 1813, 
ascribed the disturbances in the capital and the provinces to ‘‘ the 
low state of his virtue and his accumulated imperfections.” He de- 
scribed himself as following the traces ofhis pencil with tears. In- 
deed Kea King seemed rather to take a pride in humbling himself, 
and issued several public confessions. Tuo Kuang, on the occasion 
of a long-continued drought, published a memorial which he had 
reverently presented to imperial Heaven, praying forgiveness for his 
ignorance and stupidity, and power to amend in the future, ‘‘ for 
myriads of innocent people are involved by me, a single man; my 
sins are so numerous that it is difficult to escape from them. I 
am inexpressibly grieved and alarmed.” Following such illustrious 
examples, we find high officials representing that age, or infirmity, 
or ignorance, prevents them from fulfilling their duties. A censor 
quoted in the Middle Kingdom speaks of himself as ‘‘a weak old 
horse, unable by the exertion of his whole strength to recompense 
the ten-thousandth part of the imperial benevolence.”’ And so Tseng- 
Kuo-Fan pictures his past career as that of ‘‘a child tottering along,” 
and solemnly enumerates all the failures in his administration. It 
is impossible to believe that these cunningly composed sentences are 
anything more than words; the ex-viceroy of Chikli knows as well as 


the Court or as foreigners that whatever the estimation may be in 
which his talents are held, he does possess great and varied talents. 
But the form has to be gone through; it is ‘‘the honour of being 
your most obedient humble servant’’ over again—in a Chinese dress.’ 

Let us see if we can find anything more natural and unartificial 
in the ordinary epistolary style of the common people of the Flowery 
Land. 


CHARLES MALCOLM. 


* It appears strange enough that, amongst a people so inquisitive and literary 
as the Chinese, the Peking Gazette (with all its imperfections, even as an official 
organ) should be about the only native specimen of a newspaper throughout that 
immense territory. 








LIFE AND DEATH 


WE stood on the brink of a river, 
And that river’s name was Life, 

And on its dark waters floated 
Grim vessels of war and strife. 


We stood on the brink of the river, 
And my darling whisper’d to me: 
‘ Hark to the wail of the river 
As it hastens on to the sea!’ 


We walk’d by the side of that river, 
And I laugh’d at the water’s moan, 
For my darling was beside me, 
And in his heart my home. 


The river grew wider and stronger, 
As it flow’d with its ceaseless moan, 
And my love cross’d over the water, 
And left me—forlorn—alone. 


I will follow that river sadly, 

Through the chain of weary years, 
Till I gain the far-off ocean, 

With bitter blinding tears. 


For I know that when the river 
Is hush’d on the sea’s blue tide, 
I shall see my lost love, waiting 
For me by the ocean’s side. 


And so I hasten onwards, 

With feeble failing breath, 
Longing to meet the ocean, 

For the ocean’s name is Death! 


ETHEL DE GRENIER DE FONBLANQUE. 
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